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“DUTY FIRST.” 


BY CAPRICE. 
A pretty, pleasant room, its comfortable fur- § figures blurred by tears—till the last obstinate 


children’s toys, a lady at work by the open } and I could march, proud as Alexander at the 
window, where the sweet summer air blowing } head of conquered armies, with my hard-won 
in, lifted the light muslin curtains, like sails } yi¢teries to school. It was an era in my life, 
above her head, an idle, discontented little girl when I learned to give the triumph over incli- 
lounging over her slate and school books, at a { nation to duty, and the echo of the little words 
distant table. I can see this picture whenever § has colored my whole life. That I have re- 
I think of those words, the first time I ever } membered that I have honored, that I have 
obeyed them. tried to obey them, I call heaven to witness, 
“But the boys want me to go, mamma; they 2 that saw the struggles and the suffering of 
are trying their new kite, and they want me to 3 after years, when a greater temptation blurred 
come and see them fly it.’’ § my moral vision, and the approval of conscience 
“And your lessons, my dear; would you § seemed a poor reward. 
neglect them ?”’ 3 I was ten years older, twenty by the calen- 
“T can’t do all these hard sums, anyway.” 3 dar—a grown young lady, and the betrothed of 
“Not without time, and patience, and per- 3} a grave, sensible man, double my own age, at 
severance ; not without giving your whole heart ¢ the time of which I wish to speak, when my 
and mind to the work, with energy and principle § future husband took me to visit his relatives, 
enough to put aside whatever tempts you to $ that I might make their acquaintance before 
leave it,” said my mother. ‘It is a hard lesson, } my marriage, and learn to know his pretty sis- 
the hardest you ever had to learn, but it will g ter Alice, who was to be my bridesmaid. 
be an era in your life if you conquer it. Come, 3 The “perfect love which casteth out fear” 
be brave, my baby! ‘Duty first?’ ” 3 was not mine for Mr. Amsden; I respected and 
Something in the ring of the little words re- § admired him—TI reverenced his goodness, and 
vived my flagging courage, and though John, ¢ was proud of his talent, affectionately attached 
and Robert, and Tommy came running in from § to him, and grateful, with much wonder, for 
the garden, accompanied by a party of eager $ the love he lavished upon me. Yet had he not 
children, all ready for the sport, and clamorous ; chosen me I should never have lifted my ey 
for me, their favorite playmate, I resisted the ¢ to that stately height, and with all my willful- 
temptation, and kept steadily at my work, ? ness I never dared any action that could bring 
though the slate was often dimmed, and the ? alastingcloud on his sober face. An only, petted 
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niture littered with books and papers, and solution was wrested from a mysterious problem, 
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daughter, I was extravagantly gay and will- ¢ been of Mr. Amsden’s goodness, of the beautiful 
ful, and he had a kind indulgence for my faults § presents he made me, the shining black horses 
and follies that greatly endeared him to me, ¢ he bought by my request and advice, the hand- 
and made me respond fo his professions of love ¢ some house my kind parents were building and 
with an honest affection for which neither he ¢ furnishing for our future home, the regiment of 
nor my parents had hoped; but of that deeper ¢ seamstresses at work on my bridal outfit, and 
passion, which fills the heart, and agitates,the$the brilliancy. of the betrothal ring that 
soul, which changes the girl to woman, I knew $ sparkled on my hand, even in the dim light of 
nothing—my rest was yet dreamless, and my § our little room. There was nothing in my ex- 
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peace untroubled. 

Mr. Amsden’s little half-sister, Alice, twenty ¢ 
years younger than himself, was an object of 
anxious interest to me from the first. In shape, 
size, and complexion, we were not unlike, but 
manner and temperament wholly different, or 
else some change had passed over her that had 
not come to me, and made the contrast between ¢ 


us, of a grave and sensitive woman, and as 


reckless, happy child. It could not be the 
difference of circumstance, for Alice was an 
only daughter, too, and had been educated and 
indulged as much as I, and the beautiful farm 
on which they lived supplied its owners with § 
ample means for any luxury they desired. The 
mystery baffled me for a day or two, until 
Farnham Amsden, the nephew and adopted 
son of my husband’s father, came home after a 
short absence, and then I knew what spell was 
over Alice—then I saw why the color wavered 
and burned on her round cheek, that was 
healthy and cool on mine—why the lashes con- 
stantly drooped over her conscious brown eyes, 
while mine were freely open for all the world 
to read; why her pretty mouth smiled in quiet 
happiness, and rarely spoke, while with chat- 
tering, singing and laughing, my tongue was 
never still all day. The old people rather en- 
joyed the change; they were of kindly natures, 
disposed to like me for Leonard’s sake, they 
soon loved me for Alice’s and for my own; and 
even the tall cousin, a younger and handsomer 
type of Mr. Amsden, condescended from his 
lofty reserve a little, and took some kind notice 
of me as Alice’s friend. From anything in 
his manner I should never have guessed his 
relation to my future sister; he was kind and 
gentle with her, as a brother might be, yet all 
the tender cares, and looks, and words, which I 
had learned to consider proofs of a dearer love, 
were absent; but that she was devoted to him, 
heart and soul, was plain enough, yet it was 
not till long after his arrival, when we were 
occupying the same bed, and pressed the same 
pillow, and I poured an eager flood of whispered 
inquiries into her ear, that she gave me the 
longed-for particulars of her engagement, a 
very different one from mine. My story had 


$ perience like the love stories I had read, andI 
é had never heard one in real life; but with 
— burning and lips apart, I listened for 
Alice’s answer, that should lead me into that 

¢ world of joy and mystery where she dwelt 
$ apart, and on the borders of which my feet 
; were already set. At first her words were very 
¢ reserved and cold. 
Farnham Amsden was her cousin; he was an 
¢ orphan; had spent all his patrimony on a fine 
§ legal education, and then went to California to | 
$ practice. He had failed, and fallen sick t ; 
after a long and tedious struggle, and’ 
father (I could only guess that it was at het 
urgent entreaty) had gone after him, brought 
him home, and established him, as his adopted 
son, upon the farm, to take charge of it during 
the lives of his parents, and hold it after their 
death—Leonard being already amply provided 
for by his own exertions—upon conditions 
which Alice did not name. 4 

“And how long ago did all this happen?’ 
asked I, self-appointed Grand Inquisitor into 
other people’s affairs. 

‘¢Several months—a year.” 

‘¢Then why are you not married?” 

‘Tt has not yet been spoken of among us,” 
she answered, shrinking a little further away. 

But on other subjects she was more confiden- 
tial, and I soon understood that there had been 
a tacit engagement before her cousin went to 
California, and during his long and painful 
struggle against fate and fortune on those 
golden shores she had never given him up, oF 
ceased endeavoring to be what he had once 
called her—his angel of comfort and of conso- 
lation. Then these reminiscences, leading to 
others, she recited verbatim long passages 
from his well remembered letters, and recalled 
all the tender memories of their mutual love, 
seeking—as even then, in my inexperience, I 
could not but feel—rather to feed her heart 
with sweet recollections of the past, than with 
the nearer realities of the present and future, 
dearer, as they should be. She fell asleep in 8 
gentle pause, at last, and her innocent breath 
floated over my cheek like a kiss of happiness 
and peace—but I lay restless and wakeful for 
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many hours. Every beat of my heart echoed ; for their morning meal. It was all so fresh 
to the thrilling words I had heard, and I felt ‘and pleasant that I lingered there, slowly 
like one awakened by piercing music from { braiding my hair as I watched the crowding 
heavy slumber. There were then, those in the { families of chickens that fed on the bounty of 
world who did not love and marry like Alice’s § good Mrs. Amsden at the back-door step; the 
brother and I—with bustling ceremonials and ‘ motherly cows, lowing in a distant pasture; the 
eommonplace endearments—who did not regard ¢ impatient calves, struggling and kicking to 
marriage as the acceptance of an offer, and a‘ reach them from an adjoining enclosure; the 
lover as a second father. A lover! the name . sleck and shining horses, going and coming 
burned like fire upon my lips! Mr. Amsden § ¢ from the watering-trough ; the house-dogs, roll- 
was not my lover, he was my friend, my future ¢ ‘ ing over and over, at play in the thick grass; 
husband only—a man, plain, sensible, upright, ‘and the elephantine vigor of the tidy little 
and kind, of steady temper, of spotless honor, German girl, preparing breakfast in the 
ef dignity, influence, and wealth—a man to kitchen. Her disk was crossed by the tall 
make a good husband, an excellent head of a { figure of Farnham in his straw hat and grace- 
family, a respected master of the house; but { < ful working dress, coming down the path that 
not—not—a romantic lover. My pulse should § led under my window, and without a moment’s 
never flutter at his coming, my heart should ¢ consideration I launched after him a great 
never leap to tell me ‘‘he is near;” nor could § bouquet that stood on my toilet-table; the first 
his kiss ever kindle that burning glow upon my § ‘ shock of the assembled flowers knocking off his 
cheek, or his love be to meas Alice had asserted, hat, the component parts fell over him in wild 
the dearest thing I had in the world. ‘Such { confusion—verbenas glowed on his white collar, 
dreams are not for me,” I reflected, “‘Iamtoo gay, { blue periwinkles lodged on his whiskers, and 


-too unsentimental, too commonplace, to love as great yellow marigolds and dahlias nestled in 


Alice does, or be loved as she is. I shall never his clustering hair. Breathless with fright 
feel it—I don’t want to—I would not for the < ‘and fun, I waited silently till he looked up, 
world. Iam happy, too, in my own way, and and his moody face cleared a little as it came 


Mr. Amsden is certainly kinder to me than that in sight—a certain look changed it till it hardly 
stately lover of hers is to her. Poor fellow! { seemed the same; he made me a magnificent 
he looks moody and unhappy, and not so good- salaam of acknowledgment, and spoke quite 
tempered as Alice’s husband ought to be; but { gayly—‘“‘ Follow your flowers by a less direet 
perhaps he is only absent and reserved, and‘ way, Miss Lizzy,” he said, “and I think you 


{ will find Gretchen has breakfast ready,” and 
friends, for Leonard’s and Alice’s sake, and I } he strode off to the stables. I pinned up my 
must try and discover if his melancholy is real, ; hair and ran down to find it too true; everybody 
er only assumed to make that handsome face of { had breakfasted an hour before; and quite 
his more irresistible; at all events, I’ll pre ashamed of my tardiness, I was hastily drinking 
battle to it, for I cannot endure to see people § my coffee, when Farnham stalked in again. I 
look so solemn for no earthly reason.”” So I{ saw at a glance that he had lost none of his 
fell asleep, soothed by this determination, to ; late graciousness ; ‘I am going over to Liston,” 
dream that the cousins had exchanged faces ; he announced, and there is room for either, or 
and figures, and that I liked my intended hus- { both of you, in the light buggy; it is a ten- 
band infinitely better for the change. The! mile drive, but I think you would enjoy it - 
beautiful eyes of Farnham beamed on me with ‘ { you would have the courage to go with me.’ 
the gentle kindness of Leonard, the melodious He spoke to Alice, but he looked toward me, or 
whistle I had heard on the stairs that day } § he would have seen the crimson blushes with 
became a familiar sound in our stately city { which — refused—‘She was sorry she had 
house; the elasticity and fire of the younger { not time.’ 
man replaced the sober, world-worn manner of; And you, Miss Lizzie?’ he said, with a 
the elder; but not the less was Alice happy, smile that brightened his dark face. 
for now her lover was devoted and fond, and‘ Iwent; we drove a mile or two in silence, I 
much the more was I—until morning dawned } watching the spirited horses as they stepped 
fragrant and cool, and all romantic dreams evenly together, and he absorbed in a gloomy 
took flight with the shrill crowing of the? reverie, from which, at length, he abruptly 
Shanghae fowls, the screams of geese and? started, and began to talk as I had never 
guinea-hens, and all the feathered rabble that } heard any one talk till then, in language so 
clustered on the grass-plat under my window ‘ forcible and elegant, and in a manner so en- 
VOU. XVI.—27 


now that I have his secret, we must be better ‘ 
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tirely charming and entertaining, that I sat at ¢ grief was lost at once in anxiety and peni- 
first like an abashed school girl, lost in silent < tence. 

admiration. Gradually my wonted impatience ‘Forgive me!” he said earnestly; ‘and 
and vanity returned, and I ventured to combat $ yet, I can hardly hope you will pardon my 
some of his assertions with my woman’s } rudeness, Miss Lizzie, unless you can fully 
weapons of raillery and ridicule; he lighted up ‘ understand its cause—and that must be impos- 
instantly, his eyes spoke as eloquently as his ‘ sible. To your eyes, to the eyes of all, my lot 
lips, and his words glowed with fire and enthu- ¢ seems such a happy one, that no excuse is left 
siasm; I don’t remember the subject on which ( me for the indulgence of a moody or repining 
we differed; it was one of only passing interest, ¢ sorrow. Yet I must feel it ‘still. The future 
but he would have given importance to a more } lies bright before me—I have youth, health, 
trifling cause, and animation to a duller oppo- { prosperity, and happiness awaiting me, far, 
nent; he gave my arguments too much respect { far beyond my poor desert; not one lonely ad- 
by the deferential courtesy with which he f venturer, in thousands, finds, early or late, a 
listened to them, as, with more spirit than in- ( haven and a home like this—a fortune I do 


fermation, I maintained my position, and pre- 
tended to disparage the opinions I secretly re- 
spected, enchanted at the depth and gravity of 
the conversation with which he had chosen to 


entertain me. My parents treated me as a 


petted and wayward child, Mr. Amsden indulged 
me as if I were a princess, and my admirers 


not merit. Yet for the freedom they enjoy, and 
‘I can never have—for the price I pay—the 
¢ precious privilege I resign—I would give all 
‘that they could covet. I lose manhood’s 
proudest task of self-exertion, my talents rust 
in ignoble repose, my faculties decay in sweet 
inaction; others trample the great battle-field, 


essayed to adore me by all the titles of which $ while I lie supine in the lap of Arcadian luxwy, 
a flattered heiress can command the choice; but and sicken of repose I have not earned. Miss 
under the look of those earnest eyes I felt for { Marston, I am dying of slow fever! this sweet 
the first time that I was a woman, with a; air stifles me, this peaceful landscape wearies 


woman’s heart and soul; and I learned to ad-{ me. I spent long years in preparation for a 
mire and appreciate, though I could not‘ career in which I dreamed of becoming honor- 
measure, the rare mind with which I had come { able and famous, circumstances compelled me 
in contact, and to wonder more and more that { to resign this life; nothing can replace it; they 
an intellect so commanding, a power of elo- { took away from me the hope in which I strug- 
quence so convincing, and a personal appear-; gled and suffered, the only one for which I 
ance and influence so remarkable, should be ( lived—they gave me, instead, kind parents, a 
idly lavished by their possessor upon a course § beautiful home, a liberal maintenance, and 
of life so unsuited to display them, and so dif- § other blessings I need not name’’—he bit his 
ferent from that they were meant toadorn. We lips—“‘ with all this, I find myself sinking into 
had a delightful drive—we argued, we quar- } an ungrateful apathy, from which you are the 
reled, we disputed, we grew earnest, we } first and only person that has tried to arous¢ 
laughed, and jested, and forgot to be serious; { me, or has felt an instinctive sympathy with 
but just as we reached the boundarics of home, < my ‘ vague disease.’ ”’ 
I said, saucily— “I do pity you,” said I gently, ‘*though you 
“I wonder, Mr. Amsden, that you content ‘ ought not to be an object of pity, with such 
yourself with these poor triumphs over ill- sources of happiness as yours. Why not forget 
informed women. I understand you were bred } those earlier dreams, and take ‘the good the 
a lawyer, and I am sure you would make an ¢ gods provide you?’”’ 
excellent one. Why do you not join your pro- “J will,” said he, with peculiar energy ; his 
fession ?” ‘ eyes looked darkly into mine, and he held my 
The old dark shade settled down again, like ‘ hand firmly as he lifted me from the carriage. 
a heavy cloud on his brilliant face—for a mo- Iran into the house, my heart beating, and 
ment he was greatly agitated, and said— ¢ my cheeks burning with unusual excitement. 
‘‘Miss Marston, you do not know what you ¢ Surely it was a high privilege to have read the 
are speaking of, or you would not have asked { secret of that lofty mind, and a good thing to 
me that question.” ‘ have calmed that stormy soul; but it was with 
I was shocked and silent, and it was some ‘ a vague sense of guilt, and something of inde- 
time before I ventured to look up into his } fined pity, that I met the touch of Alice’s rose 
troubled countenance. There were tears in} leaf lips. Yet, it must be somehow her fault 
my eyes as they met his, and his anger or: that she could not make so noble a lover happy! 
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We were very gay that evening, and : like that of the city, the intimacy of a 


ham, instead of casting his gloomy shadow 
across our innocent pleasures, joined and in- 
creased them; he sang duets and trios with us 
in a magnificent mellow voice, and I was con- 
scious of taking more pains than usual with 
my part of the performance, and being more 
excited and anxious to please. Suspecting 
myself of vanity or coquetry, for I could hardly 
now define the impulses that actuated me, I set 
Alice to teaching him the steps of a new dance 
that I had brought from the city, while I played 
for them; but he proved a bad pupil, as we 
were obliged to confess, and she insisted on 3 lose their claims to consideration, and Nature 
taking my place at the piano, and sending me asserts hers—here the varnish of convention- 


morning call, an evening party, an afternoon 
reception, an opera box, or even an informal 
visit or a drive, subject to observances and re- 
strictions unknown, because unneeded, in the 
country. We are always in full dress of mind 
and body on these occasions, there is little of 
real character or feeling visible beneath the 
pretty, polished mask which we wear, just like 
our neighbor’s, and just as our neighbor wears 
his, and just as fashion or custom prescribes 
for us both—revealing nothing of the human 
nature below. But here ‘‘ prunes and prisms ”’ 


to be his teacher. I went rather doubtfully, 2 ality wears off, and a truer lustre takes its 
and took his proffered hand ; it thrilled under § place—here the invisible restraints that clogged 
the touch of mine—his dark cheeks reddened § our liberty drop away like shackles of steel— 
with a glow like sunset, and a sudden fire lit § and we are free, free as the birds that sing and 
my own; trembling and confused, I made an$love about us, the insects that chirp their 
egregious failure of our brief ‘‘ practice,” and 2 pleasure at our feet, the grass that grows, and 
sat down, astonished at myself; for once my ? the water that runs, the sweet and healthful 
gay spirits had deserted me, and I could not air, unbreathed by sin, untainted by false- 
rally them; I was dumb and disconcerted ; but § hood, that purifies hearts and lungs alike. 
my silence was scarcely remarked, for Farnham 3 And when life is a perpetual téte a téte in 
was in a most brilliant mood—he was animated, $ lovely solitudes like these, fresh as the primeval 
cheerful, handsome, winningly kind and atten- paradise, where, from morning to evening, one 
tive, more,as Alice said in a whisper of private } is brought into constant and near communion 
confidence to me, as we went up to bed—as he ? with a nature stronger, deeper, wiser, more 
had been before he went to California, than she } powerful, more admirable, than his own—one 
had known him since. I remember that I § learns to think, to reason, to feel, to admire, to 
heard her in silence, ashamed of feeling § Jove; and thus much of this experience came 
strange dissatisfaction and petulance as she $ tome that I grew interested, attracted, absorbed, 
went on with her innocent praises of her lover, } that I counted the time precious spent in such 
and augured happiness for both from his revi- 2? companionship, and held his welfare dearer 
ving spirits—that I went to bed with my thick 2 than that of my betrothed husband—that the 
hair forgotten in its braids, and slept horribly ¢ past and future seemed a blank, and the only 
upon it. 3 happiness worth living for that I had known— 

The following days we spent like those that $ the week that taught me what a year would be, 
had preceded them, in walks or rides, or drives } what a lifetime would be, passed in his dear 
about the beautiful country, the only amuse- >? presence. Alice was sometimes with us, with 
ments in our power; but they did not become 2 her happy silence, her veiled eyes, her roseleaf 
monotonous to me, nor did I seek to analyze § color fluttering in her cheeks, but mute and 
the vivid enjoyment they afforded; I was only § voiceless as a beautiful statue—oftener detained 
conscious of being entirely happy and sweetly ; about the neat household cares her mother was 
content; only at night my rest was broken by : teaching her, learning to reduce confusion and 
feverish dreams, and at dawn I awoke restless 5 distraction to order and calm, and coming to 
and eager for the blissful day to begin, and $ meet us, as we returned home, in the freshest of 
planning how we should spend. it—over what ? muslins, the whitest of aprons, sweet and sé- 
level white roads, through what grassy path- {rene asa lily. But she was not always near 
ways, past what gleaming waters, under what § to protect me from my own heart; and even in 
spreading boughs or arching galleries of trees § her lovely presence there was a bond between 
we should go, dteaming, smiling, speaking, } us that she could not feel—an unspoken sym- 
musing, sauntering, only half conscious, and ? pathy that she could not share—an affinity of 
wholly absorbed in -mutual thoughts, that, ? mind, and heart, and soul, of which we were 
silent or spoken, drew us nearer and nearer $ barely conscious, and of which she never 
every hour—for the intimacy of the country is § dreamed between her beloved and her friend— 
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more happy in her ignorance than I, when first}; “Hush!” I said, looking at him gravely and 
I awoke to the bitter knowledge of all that‘ mournfully; ‘you must not speak so to me; I 
week of dreamy bliss had done. I had gained § am Leonard’s betrothed wife.” 
the key to his nature, and usurped Alice’s$ He went on without hearing or heeding, in 
privilege in trying to soothe and cheer biar-=t0 § $ his passionate sorrow. 
pay a heavy penalty in the very fact of success. “If I lose you I lose my very life—all that 
For his langour and discontent were gone, ont: satan it of value; you don’t know what you 
the freest, brightest gayety had taken their < are to me, Lizzie—what you have been ever 
place—the light of hope beamed from his beau- ‘ since you dawned upon me that sunny morning, 
tiful eyes, and peace and happiness sat on his { sunk in idle despondency, the bright incarna- 
smiling lips—his cheeks had learned to glow § tion of the hope and vigor I lacked, and in- 
like Alice’s own, and his light step and sweet § c spired me with courage and energy to live! 
whistle brought new life into the quiet house. < ¢ Had you not been bound, had I been free, I 
But I found a different reading of the riddle, ¢ $ would have said to you long ago, as my heart 
when, startled and shocked, I woke from that < saysnow, does yours not echo it, Lizzie, Lizzie!— 
delicious dream; slow and inexperienced as Ié ¢ «Come, and be my wife, and in the treasure of 
was, I learned my hard lesson at last—my $ ¢ your love I shall be blest indeed! I can work— 
heart was wrung and my conscience troubled, § I can toil—I can win riches and honor in the 
but duty lay plain before my eyes, so long { inspiration of your presence—I can earn 4 
blinded by the sweet illusions of a most decep- ; position worthy of you, my own. What of 
tive passion—its whispers were not loud, but ¢ struggle and suffering can I feel with you by 
clear; it said to me, in those long- forgotten ; my side? One look of your liquid eyes shall 
words, ‘‘ Do not tarry—be brave, and do your‘ be my value for the one, one tone of your 
duty. ‘Duty first,’ my child. Go!” § thrilling voice shall make me forget the other; 
I wrote to my betrothed husband, and {through you I can become whatever I will t 
anxiously awaited his answer. I had learned { become, and you, bright star of my hope, shall 
to receive his brief, kind letters with apathy, ; shine on my success, and bless its fulfillment!” 
and to reply to them with agreeable platitudes { I trembled before the picture he had drawn, 
and polite commonplace phrases of interest or¢ but I tried to be faithful and true. “You 
admiration; but this differed from the rest; I< must not say this to me,” I repeated, sternly. 
urged my return—I told him that [had learned; ‘No, I must not say that, I have no right; 
to know and love his relatives—and wept as I but one thing you cannot prevent my saying, I 
wrote—that I was anxious to be at home again, c ¢ will know, and you must answer me truly.” 
and Weaged him to come for me immediately. ¢ c The veins stood out like great cords on his 
The letter in which he answered my request— ¢ temples; I could see the pulses beating in 
his avaunt-courier by a few hours—was eagerly $ them, and he was pale to the very lips. ‘‘ Had 
anticipated, and read with tears of gratitude ¢ § you not been bound to my cousin would you 
and remorse. Sure of speedy release from the not have loved me? Do you not love me nov, 
temptation that beset me, I went. into the § Lizzie ?”’ 
family sitting-room to announce my departure. { My heart beat fast and furious under the 
Alice was not there. She had gone to visit { searching gaze of his entreating, beautiful 
a sick neighbor a mile away, and begged that ; eyes, and I dreaded lest my face should betray, 
Farnham and I would walk on after her, her or my lips involuntarily confess, what I had 
mother said. I dared not look at him as I; willed they should not reveal. It was a momem 
silently consented, and we were soon treading { of anguish such as I never knew before, such 
the forest path for the last time, the only sound as I can never feel again; I seemed for the 
that broke the silence for many minutes, the § first time to realize how with one decisive 
rustling of the faded autumn leaves beneath § word I put away the happiness of a whole life- 
our feet. ‘ time, or drew it closer to my breast—how it 
“So you are going?” he said hoarsely, at< lay in my power at a breath to prolong this 
last. ‘‘ We must lose our bright spirit just as < sweet dream forever, or make the future 4 
we have found her.”’ ‘ dreary waste of sacrifice and duty—duty ! the 
“Yes, I must go,” I answered, with om word aroused me, the echo of that childish 
straint; ‘‘I am anxious to be at home.” : motto rang in my ears, and through its help ! 
«« And how shall I bear to live without you?” § was strong again to conquer my terrible tempts 
he said, with sorrowful vehemence; “you are { tion, and bravely look and answer, “No.” 
‘anxious to go home’ to marry Leonard, but I—”’ *¢You do not love me?” 
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“Not well enough to sacrifice that rattan | “And duty is first,” I answered, through 
girl—not well enough to betray your noble } my streaming tears. 
cousin—to drag you down to poverty and toil— A little later we parted; and still as our 
and bring eternal remorse and misery upon } hands met in a clasp that seemed as if it never 
myself.” would unclose, we only whispered again— 

“Then you do love me! you do love me a ‘Farewell forever—duty is first !”’ 
little ?”’ 

‘The color began to glow again in his cheeks, ; Alice did not come to my wedding, for the 
and the light to brighten in his eyes; he came ’ first letter she sent me announced her own. I 
nearer, and looked noble and resolute; but I} had dreaded to receive it, not knowing what 
eould not read his face aright, and I shook off } vague shadow of grief might have fallen on 
the light touch of his hand. that innocent heart; but she wrote in a strain 

«Listen to me, Farnham,” I said impatiently, } of subdued happiness that comforted me inex- 
for I could not bear to see his look of gladness— § pressibly. Her father, she said, had a slight 
my voice was trembling, and the tears began $ attack of illness, not enough to justify his 
to run over from my eyes. ‘Listen to me, } sending for his son Leonard, but it made him 
and look me full in the face; it is the last time $ wish to give Alice a more efficient protector in 
you will see me, for I am in earnest. This } the person of her cousin. Her parents urged— 
scene of wrong and folly must end. Remember } her lover desired it; the wedding-day was to 
that I am the betrothed of Leonard Amsden, { be very near mine. The little postscript wrung 
that you are engaged to marry his sister—every } my heart: ‘I asked Farnham if he had any 
moment we spend here seems to me an age of $ message for you, dear sister; you know 
treachery to them—do not give me cause for ; you were a great favorite of his, and he 
more bitter self-reproach by prolonging it; if } misses you sadly, as we all do, and he said— 
you love me, let us part at once. With you it } ‘Tell Lizzie I am trying to do my duty, and I 
was a boyish first love, with me even less; but } hope she will find happiness and comfort in 
we have given our word, and we must keep it. § doing hers.’ I suppose it was some jest between 
Love and marriage are not for us—shame and 3 you, though he has not been so cheerful, lately, 
remorse, and the misery of two fond and gene- } as when you were here—he has a very grave 
rous hearts would follow us wherever we went, ¢ face now-a-days, but marriage is a serious 
and curse our common home. Oh! let us} thing: I hope I am not assuming its responsi- 
keep our honor and do our duty! Can you be } bilities too lightly, and that I shall make my 
80 miserably weak, while I am strong ?” ; husband as happy as he deserves to be.” 

“No; it was only while I feared you did; My dream was over, and the realities of life 
not love me that I was weak; I was a coward } were beginning for me; but I was brave to 
in that fear; but now I shall have courage. } meet them. He had kept his word, and she 
Sweet saint, at your command I sacrifice love } was happy; it remained for me to do my duty 
and ambition forever! It was only with and } to the true heart whose peace and honor were 
for you that I wished them—I was wrong—but ? henceforth entrusted to my charge. No bride 
Ishall be stronger now; I see my duty, and ever vowed before the altar more earnestly than 
will obey you. It was you I loved in loving } I—no wife ever tried more faithfully to keep 
Alice; she was the dream of which you are } her sacred promises; and in trying to make my 
the realization—she resembled you asa picture } husband’s happiness I found my own. A love 
resembles the living, breathing original—I lose grew up in my heart toward him, such as I 
the divine reality, I accept the substitute, and ? could never have felt for one less noble or de- 
I will try to make amends wherein I have } voted—a love so deep, true, and tender, that it 
ignorantly wronged her; henceforth the hap-} healed the wounds of the past like balm. I 
Piness and triumphs of the world can be to me § never felt the disparity in our years, or thought 
but an idle dream, for this serene Arcadia ‘ again of his plain face or manner, for me they 
must be my battle-ground of invisible conflict. did not exist; it was as if the charm of Farn- 
Do not fear that I shall fail; what you have} ham’s beauty had passed to him, or that the 
done, my heroine, I can do, and since you will} resemblance between them that used to give 
It 80, I shall delight in sacrifice—and peace, at } me pain at first grew so complete, that I had 
least, shall be our great reward. Love and always loved the noble nature of Leonard, 
hope are dear, Lizzie—I resign them, for; when my heart strayed to his younger and 
honor is dearer—dearer, even, than you, my ) more graceful prototype. 
dearest of all the world!” Alice and her husband never visited us, but 
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last year she came alone, for the first time, § cold, and seemed in a hurry to get in doors. 
with a delicate blue-eyed baby in her arms; ¢ Ellen hurried, too; she pattered along in a pair 
and my husband said we were more alike than { of Miss Dorethea’s old gaiters, and stockings 
ever. Happiness had given her confidence, ) long ago outgrown, which were far below com- 
animation, and spirit; she was gayer and more $ fortable distance—her short, scanty dress, and 
charming than in her maiden days, while I § blue cotton shawl, fluttered about her slender 
had softened and gained in gentleness and (form, and the wind blew so strong it almost 
calmness in the sweet atmosphere of my home. ? lifted her little feet from the pavement. An 
She was inexhaustible in praise of her husband; } old, slouchy black hood completed the figure, 
he was the kindest, dearest, most devoted, the which any one wou!d have passed for a common 
tenderest father, the most dutiful of sons, the § beggar; but one peep under the old hood told 
best of farmers and masters; and she showed ? quite another story. 
with pleasure a little oval picture representing The softest, brownest curls fell around a 
her like a young Madonna, with her lovely > face as pretty as a picture—such a picture as an 
baby in her arms, while Farnham leaned over } artist might paint for a counterpart to Luxury. 
the little group, his fine face expressing tender- § Delicate features, clear bronze complexion, and 
ness, and pride, and fond protection. Once ?dark, dreamy blue eyes, shaded with long 
the pretty sight would have given mea bitter > lashes. Ellen Dean was more than pretty; 
pang, but now I only smiled and kissed the Sthere was character in that small, childish 
sweet mother and child, and praised the pictured § mouth, and a peculiar sweetness in the winning 
face of the husband and father, and turned 2? smile which lighted her face in a moment of 
away to look proudly and fondly at the dearer happiness. Now, her fingers ached with the 
one that makes the happiness of my life. If } cold, and she was crying bitterly when she 
there are silver threads in his dark hair, no § reached the store of Miss Wiggins’ employer. 
grief that I could save him, thank God, has ( He was one who fully deserved to be dubbed 
brought them there. Heaven has been very 2 «the ninth part of a man,” for he seldom 
kind to me, and I am blest indeed; but I think $ failed to lavish his coarse caresses upon Ellen, 
it is only through the discipline of sorrow, and §and as he was usually surrounded with like 
self-denial, that we come to such great joy, and companions, she was often the subject of rude 
that only they can find happiness and peace, )jests and repulsive fiatteries, that made the 
who in times of trial and temptation, make } hot blood rush to her cheeks, Alas! for the 
duty first. lambs which fall into the midst of wolves, were 
it not for the Great Shepherd, who suffers not 
THE DIAMOND BRACELET. one of these little ones to perish. Ellen dreaded 
BY HELEN OSMOND HALZ. nothing so much as going to the store with 
TERE, said Miss Dorethea, they are finished, ) work, and this morning she peeped in at the 
as she put the last stitch in the last exquisite § window just to see who was there. No one but the 
button-hole of a number of vests to be sent 4 proprietor himself, and as he looked cross, she 
home that morning. Her long, bony fingers ? hoped he would not talk much. She was right; 
passed over each in rapid review, and her 2 only a few hours before this son of mammon 
sharp eyes pronounced them “perfect”’ as she $ met with a heavy pecuniary loss, and scarcely 
tied them in a large silk handkerchief, and § noticed Ellen, only taking the work, and hand- 
handed the bundle to Ellen. Ellen put her?ing her the money due Miss Wiggins. The 
slight arms round it, but the bundle was so ? little girl felt relieved, and with a light step 
large, and she was so small, that she laid it ) quickly left the store and hurried home. 
down again, and looked imploringly at Miss $ Ellen Dean was an orphan; but she well re- 
Dorethea. ‘Well, stupid girl, what are you / membered the day and the sad hour when the 
waiting for? Go—quick, I say, and bring me ? ground covered her best friend—as good and 
the money for the work! Do you hear?’ giv- ) kind a father as ever lived. Her mother, too, 
ing her an impatient cuff by way of emphasis. } had died long before, but her pale, loving face 
Ellen did hear, and felt, too, as she hurried § never quite faded out to little Ellen, who always 
out blinded with tears, and almost dizzy with {remembered it as the face of an angel. Sad 
the blow. indeed was the contrast in the unkind, neglect- 
It was a bitter cold morning; the snow lay ) ful stepmother, which followed. Mr. Dean 
deep around, and the wind blew furiously, § was,a mechanic, and while he lived provided 
twirling the flakes into eddies, and rattling the § all the comforts of a humble home. He was 
sign boards in alldirections. Everybody acted ¢ especially fond of Ellen, and though her step- 
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mother was ever so cross during the day, it was } very remarkable woman. She was an “old 
soon forgotten in the happy hours she spent on } maid,” but before you make a face at that ugly 
her father’s knee at night; but Ellen was vision, listen till you hear more about her. 
destined to be deprived of this happiness also.? She was always doing something for some- 
Her father died suddenly, and left her with 3 body; the greatest difficulties seemed to melt 
three half brothers, and a little sister, to the } away at her approach, and she seldom stopped 
mercy of an unprincipled, ambitious woman. > short of the full accomplishment of her pur- 
Ellen was quite in the way. She was treated > pose. She would have made an excellent 
like a servant, made to do the drudgery of the chargé d’affairs to a foreign country; but as 
household, compelled to obey the slightest wish } she was not a strong-minded woman, in the 
of her half-sister Rosetta, and made to feel she popular sense, her influence concentrated in 
was of no consequence, only as she added } the domestic and social circle. 
happiness and importance to the little Rosa.) Aunt Hester’s education was limited, but her 
Bitter and hard were these days for the sensi- 3 active, aspiring mind gathered knowledge from 
tive, affectionate nature of a child like Ellen. } every source, and she came to be so intelligent 
She could not be ugly, but she grew more sad; that her opinion on any question of the day 
and thoughtful every day, and night after ; was almost indisputable. Possessed of a strong, 
night she sobbed herself to sleep with the; deep nature, she was a mountain of strength 
sweet words—father, mother, on her lips. Mrs. $ to all who fell under the shadow of her influ- 
Dean had a counsellor as evil as herself, her ence, and whoever chanced to win her favor, 
maiden sister, Miss Dorethea Wiggins. Miss D. was sure of an eloquent and powerful advocate. 
was a vest maker, but she had a little property, In person she was tall and commanding, 
and she intended that all she possessed of love ; features strongly marked and full of benevo- 
and money should be lavished upon her favorite, ; lence, a quick, abrupt, and somewhat excited 
Rosetta. Accordingly, the child was loaded ; manner, and you have Aunt Hester. She took 
with flounces, ruffles, and rings, and taught to } > the first opportunity to see her niece, and 
behave with as little common sense as possible. 5 chameed to appear at the low-roofed domicile 
She was taught to hate or despise Ellen, to love of Miss Wiggins just after Ellen came in from 
no one but her mother, her Aunt Dorethea, and § her frosty walk. She stood by the fire warm- 
herself most of all. The harsh, unkind treat- ; ing her benumbed fingers, and wiping away 
ment Ellen daily received made her more silent } the big tears that would come in spite of her- 
and reserved, and her mother decided that as 3 self. Her large dark eyes looked sadly around, 
she was stupid and troublesome at home, she } ag if longing for one kind word of sympathy. 
should be apprenticed to Miss Dorethea, and } Miss Dorethea did not even see her, and bent 
soon be able to take care of herself. She was} steadily over her pressing iron when Miss 
just thirteen when she commenced, but so small Morgan entered, almost without knocking. 
and slender that she did not look more than } She had heard of the tender mercies of Miss 
nine. Miss Dorethea believed that children} Dorethea, and the picture before her was a 
were made to use or abuse, and she fully illus- } vivid confirmation of the truth. Already the 
trated her doctrine in regard to Ellen. Several } storm of indignation began to gather in her 
months passed, and as yet she had learned? face. An unceremonious ‘‘ How do you do?” 
little except to do errands and the most simple } was all she said to Miss Wiggins; and in a 
part of the work. Miss Lorethea seldom failed § moment more Ellen was folded tight in her 
to find fault with what she did, and the attempt } large, protecting arms. The poor child did 
to teach her usually ended in impatient denun- 2 not know how to act. She looked first at her 
ciations on one side, and tears on the other. ; aunt, then at Miss Dorethea; but fear could 
But this could not last always. A Christian} restrain her no longer, and she burst into a 
mother’s prayers are not hushed with the lips $ flood of tears, sobbing aloud, “Oh, Aunt Hes- 
that breathed them; long after those icy lips} ter! I am so glad, so glad, so happy.”’ Miss 
have made their eternal pause, unlooked-for } Dorethea bit her thin lips, and muttered some- 
blessings shall fall upon her child. Ellen had ; thing about that foolish child, who never 
an Aunt Hester, who lived away down East, } would be anything but a baby; then, turning 
snd who seemed to be sent into the world on } to Miss Morgan, she suddenly assumed a most 
purpose to get other people out of trouble. } polite tone and manner, spoke of Ellen in the 
She had lately gone to make a visit in the town $ kindest terms, and begged that Miss Morgan 
of L——, where Ellen lived, and look after } would do her the honor to lay off her hat and 
her orphan niece. Aunt Hester Morgan was a } cloak, and spend the day. Ellen opened her 
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eyes in perfect astonishment to hear Miss‘ Miss Dorethea could not deny her statements, 
Wiggins’ politeness. She had never known § but she attempted to defend herself in the most 
anything like it before, and was puzzled to un- § vociferous manner, and tried to make it appear 
derstand it now. Miss Morgan, who had long $ that she had been doing the child a great favor 
since learned that bitter lesson which we all in giving herahome. It wasallinvain. Aunt 
learn sooner or later, was not so dull of com-{ Hester declared she should take Ellen away 
prehension. She saw the artful subterfuge, ¢ that very day, and, awed by her very decided, 
and determined to investigate the matter fully. { imperative manner, Miss Dorethea. saw herself 
Without further ceremony she found the way ‘defeated. Politeness and apologies had quite 
to Ellen’s room, and when the door was shut { vanished now. She stood pale and trembling 
she told her aunt all her troubles. $ with rage, occasionally dropping an invective 
How unkindly Miss Dorethea had treated { from her thin, sharp lips, and muttering threats 
her—how she had been sent to the store in all{ and imprecations upon Ellen and her Aunt 
kinds of weather—how she hated to go—and { Hester. Miss Morgan made no reply, but 
how ashamed she felt when the clerk tapped { turning away, she quickly tied Ellen’s pos- 
her on her cheek and called her “a pretty $ sessions in a handkerchief, took her by the 
girl.” ‘Oh, Aunt Hester, never—never let hand, bid Miss Wiggins good morning, and left 
me go there again,” said the child, in a most} her to her own reflections. Once out of the 
beseeching manner. ¢ house, Ellen’s step grew lighter as her unhappy 
Miss Morgan stood erect, her whole face { home vanished in the distance, and when it 
flashing with excited feeling. She was not‘ was fairly out of sight, she found herself won- 
given to caresses, but such a story from the § dering what would become of her now. Aunt 
beautiful, innocent girl who stood before her, ‘ Hester seemed to be thinking of the same 
made even her strong frame shudder, and for a $ { subject—her brow was knit, and she looked 
moment she was quite overcome with conflict- $ troubled and anxious. Ellen tripped by her 
ing emotions. She drew Ellen gently toward { side like a bird suddenly made free, and in 
her, and smoothing the soft curls back from ( spite of her aunt’s silence, she talked on, 
her temples, said, in a full, earnest voice— ‘seeming to enjoy the luxury of hearing her 
‘Poor child! you shall not bear this cruel ‘ own voice, and the delightful consciousness 
treatment any longer. It is a shame! But $ that she would not be snapped up by her tor- 
the Lord has sent me here to take care of you, mentor. 
and J will! But what is this, Ellen?” said{ Miss Morgan might well look troubled. She 
she, starting suddenly, and going to the bed. ‘ was only a visitor in the city of L , and 
“Snow all over your bed! Where does it ‘ when at home was entirely dependent upon the 
come from? Why, here is an outside door ‘ income of a small select school for her support. 
open more than an inch, and the snow has} She was not situated so that she could take 
drifted all over your bed,” giving the door an ? Ellen with her, beside, the girl must have some 
energetic push as she spoke. education. That was the one thing needful 
«You can’t shut it,” said Ellen. with Miss Morgan, and, after revolving a great 
““Why, child,” interrupted Aunt Hester, ‘I; many plans in her mind, she decided upon the 
wonder you are alive. Why don’t you ask Miss { following. She had an acquaintance with a 
Wiggins to have it fixed?” Mrs. Huntington, preceptress of Blossom Hill 
“I have often told her about it, but she says ; Seminary. She determined to apply to her, 
that fresh air is healthy, and that I must not { and see if she could not make some arrange- 
be so delicate.” ment to leave Ellen there. The decision once 
It was enough. Aunt Hester could contain § made, Aunt Hester was quite in her element. 
her indignation nolonger. Sheturned abruptly { There was something to be done, a difficulty to 
toward the door for the purpose of seeing Miss } be overcome, a negotiation to be opened. Ac- 
Dorethea, but unexpectedly met her at conve-{ cordingly, she gave herself no rest till she 
nient hearing distance. She started, looked { had contrived ‘something to wear” for Ellen. 
confused, and attempted to apologize for her < Ripping, pieceing, and pulling had commenced 
position; but Aunt Hester did not feel like {in earnest. Aunt Hester’s long big dresses 
hearing apologies just then. She opened her § $ suddenly came to be short and girlish. A 
lips, and the storm of indignant fecling burst } warm quilted petticoat, and blue merino hood 
upon Miss Dorethea in all its fury. She re- ‘ grew. fast in her swift fingers, and when Ellen 
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hearsed all Ellen had told her, pointing to the { was ready to start with her aunt for Blossom 
} Hill Seminary, she looked the very picture of 


snow-covered bed as a proof of her assertions. 
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neatness and comfort. Aunt Hester was proud } cried Kate, throwing both arms round her, and 
of her, and though, like most elderly sensible } looking affectionately in her face. ‘Poor 
people, she affected to despise beauty, yet ; little thing, I know just how you feel,” said 
when she tied the warm, soft hood over the } Kate, carelessly twisting one of Ellen’s brown 
brown curls that peeped out here and there, } curls round her fingers; I cried night and day 
sie could not help remarking how very becom- ; when I first came here;” and from ‘that hour 
ing it was. Every member of the household } the heiress Kate Oakley, and the little orphan 
had to be introduced to “‘Miss Ellen Dean,” ? girl, were the best of friends. 
and all agreed that Aunt Hester had worked a Ellen soon became happy and contented. It 
miracle in her appearance. So they started in ) was strange how very interesting she suddenly 
fine spirits for Blossom Hill Seminary. } grew, when it was understood that she was a 
The result was favorable. Mrs. Huntington } friend of Miss Oakley’s. Now the young 
agreed to take Ellen as a pupil. Miss Morgan ladies were all ready to make her acquaint- 
was to pay half her tuition bill, and Ellen’s ; ance—she made rapid progress in her studies— 
services were to remunerate her for the other > Mrs, Huntington expressed herself satisfied 
half. Ellen was delighted with the prospect, } with her domestic services—Aunt Hester’s 
and took possession of her little room that very § letters were a source of much happiness, and 
night. It was so perfectly clean and comfort- $09 the time passed brightly and pleasantly 
able, Mrs. Huntington spoke so kindly, and ’away. Commencement day came, and Ellen 
Aunt Hester looked so satisfied to leave her } } was unexpectedly rewarded by the first prize 
there, that Ellen could see nothing but happi- } in her class, for faithful attention to study. 
ness. Her heart was full of gratitude, and , The moment Kate Oakley heard of it she was 
she did not forget to kneel by her little bed § in ecstacies. She sent immediately for Ellen, 
before she slept, and thank God for all her} and lavished all sorts of caresses upon her. 
blessings. But Ellen soon found her new life } ««T knew you would have it,” said Kate; “there 
was not all sunshine. Aunt Hester had finished } jg not a girl in the class deserves it so much,” 
her visit and gone, she seldom saw Mrs. Hunt- } and she danced Ellen round the room in high 
ington, and all eyes were turned, with looks ot glee, half smothering her with kisses and ex- 
cold curiosity, upon the orphan stranger. Many } ; clamations of joy. 
of the young ladies passed her with looks of 3 ‘Why, Nell, are you crying? Well! you 
supreme indifference, or a haughty curl of the } are the strangest girl; you cry when you are 
lip, and hardly a day passed that she was not } glad, and when you are sad—all the same. 
in some way reminded of her position. These Now, the girls are delighted because Nellie 
were new trials, but they cut deep to the heart. ; Dean has taken the first prize, and you are 
Ellen was shrinking and sensitive—now she { crying. Tral, la, la, la, la,” and a merry, ring- 
began to know that she was proud. Alone, $ ing laugh finished the chorus. 
among strangers, she felt what every young } “‘IT was thinking how glad Aunt Hester 
heart must feel without affection, utterly deso- } would be,” said Nellie, laughing through her 
late; but there was one young lady in the } tears, and shaking her curls into their original 
school who had a heart and fortune sufficient } position. 
to allow her to be a friend to the poor, unpro- Kate rattled on. “I wonder what Uncle 
tected stranger. Kate Oakley, the richest, the } Hal would say if he knew you. He is always 
handsomest, and the dearest girl in the school, ; talking to me about crying. He says I am 
was the first to become acquainted with $ just like a shower-bath—you only have to touch 
Ellen. some little, secret springs, and away goes a 
Kate was a Southerner, with a warm, impul- ; shower of tears for any occasion. Nell, did I 
sive nature, an attractive manner, and a merry ? ever show you his picture? Oh, he is a perfect 
ringing laugh that was perfectly irresistible. {torment to me, and yet, I love him ‘heaps,’ 
Everybody loved her, and it was the most } don’t I, though?” She flew to her trunk, 
natural thing in the world that she should love ; plunged her round white arm into a heteroge- 
everybody. She met Ellen one day in the } neous assortment of linen, laces, and finery, 
garden, and began to talk to her. Kate’s}and brought up a small, exquisitely wrought 
winning manner and bright smile soon won pearl box. 
her confidence. She entered warmly into ‘Oh, wont Aunt Hester be happy when she 
Ellen’s feelings and situation, and the poor § hears the good news!” said Ellen, gazing ab- 
child was so happy to find a friend that she } stractedly at Kate’s finery. She did not say 
could not help crying. Oh, you are home-sick, ; Miss Wiggins, but she would have been more 
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than a saint if she had not thought, in her little, § pleasant to live there, for they have a grand 
triumphant heart, ‘if she only knew it.” house in New York, and everything ‘mighty 
‘“‘There,” said Kate, holding before her } fine,’ and as there was no one but grandmother 
eyes a flashing diamond bracelet; ‘‘I suppose ? and Uncle Hal, they made a great pet of me. 
you are so taken up with your honors you ¢ Then we had such pleasant times after Mabel 
will hardly condescend to notice even that §Finelli came. Uncle Hal had conversation 
beauty.” with her every day in Italian, for she could 
‘Splendid! splendid!” exclaimed Nellie, § hardly speak a word of English when she first 
her face suddenly brightening all over, but I$ came. Don’t you think she is pretty, Nell?” 
am so happy now when I think of all the good “Very pretty,’’ she replied; ‘‘such pearly 
things that have come to me, if you should 2 teeth and flashing black eyes.” 
give me that bracelet, Kate, I don’t believe I ‘‘Well, I never could make Uncle Hal say 
should be much happier. It is just handsome ‘so. We used to quarrel about that often. He 
enough for you, dear, beautiful Kate. What § told me, but you must never whisper it, Nell, 
should I have done without you?” that he thought the wild, restless expression of 
‘‘ Hush! Nell, I want you to see ¢his diamond, $ her eyes indicated a tendency to insanity, and 
worth all the rest,” and she touched a spring } I imagine that was one reason why I was sent 
and showed Nellie a miniature of a gentleman } here. After grandmother died it was dreadfully 
apparently about twenty-eight. He could not< lonesome. She always seemed more like my 
be called handsome, yet the features were § mother than grandmother, she was so young 
peculiarly striking and manly. Dark com-§ looking and lively. We lived just the same 
plexion, brilliant, expressive eyes, and hair $ after she died, only Uncle Hal was more kind 
black as night, contrasting finely with a high, § and tender to me, if possible, than before. I 
intellectual forehead. ‘I wish you had such} was in his room one day, and spied this 
an uncle, Nell, he is so good, so splendid—isn’t 2 bracelet. I teased, but it was no use; he would 
he?” said Kate, watching Nell’s admiring § not give it tome. He told me it belonged to 
gaze. ‘‘Why don’t youraveaboutit? Inever$ his mother, and was a present at her silver 
showed it to any girl before that didn’t fallinlove § wedding. She had the picture taken the day 
with it at first sight.’’ But Nellie did not rave, $ he was twenty-eight, and when she died gave 
simply because she was entirely unlike Kate ¢ it to him, with an express request that he would 
Oakley and most girls of her style. While}keep it sacredly; still, 1 was determined to 
others were talking Nellie was thinking, and have that bracelet, and every night after the 


wen 





the words, ‘‘I wish you had such an uncle” ¢ lesson was over, I renewed my suit. I showed 
had not fallen unheeded. it to Mabel; how she did admire the picture, 

“TI should think you would love him,” was § and how she blushed when Uncle Hal came 
all she said about it; ‘but why do you never $ into the room and saw her looking at it. He 
wear it, Kate? It would be so pretty on your $ took the bracelet, but promised me that I might 
white arm.” wear it sometime, if I would be a good girl. I 

“I did wear it once, but, Nell, I was so? was satisfied; this point gained, I was. not 
afraid I should lose it that I was in perfect § much troubled about the rest. No more was 
fidgets all the time. You see, it is not really § said about it until Mabel and I were packing 
mine. Uncle Hal only lent it to me, and I$ our trunks to come to Blossom Hill Seminary. 
shall never forget how I had to tease him; but $ Uncle Hal came in and found me crying, and 
I knew I should get it at last, for he never re- > feeling very unhappy, so he quietly dropped 
fuses me anything. Nell, one day, after? this little box in my hand, and said, ‘here, 
Mademoiselle Finelli had given me my Italian ¢ Katy darling, take this, and away with those 
lesson——”’ tears; but don’t lose it, for your life. Remem- 

‘Mademoiselle Finelli!” interrupted Ellen. § ber, if you do I shall never love you any more.’ 
“Do you mean our Italian teacher here? 3 I am sorry now he gave it to me, I have to be 


When did she teach you?” $ so careful.” 
‘Before I came to Blossom Hill,” replied $ The ringing of the tea-bell interrupted the 
Kate. ‘She was my governess all the time I } confidential téte 4 téte, and both started to obey 


lived at Uncle Hal’s. You see, my mother died ?the summons. ‘Wait one minute,” said Kate, 
when I was very young, and my father being a 2 shutting the bracelet in its pearly casket, and 
government officer, was seldom at home; so I § resigning it to its former hiding place. ‘No 
was sent north to be educated, and placed under § one knows where I keep it but you--and you, 
the especial care of Uncle Hal. It was real $ Nell, must be a secret society.” Nell promised 
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by pressing one little finger over both her rosy } heard the key turn again. It was a cup of cold 
lips, and away they went. water and some bread, for her supper, with a 
A few days after the above conversation Miss } note from Mrs. Huntington, saying this would 
Oakley was invited to the grand party of the { be her fare until she should acknowledge her 
season in the town of L——. Mrs. Huntington , guilt and confess the truth. Ellen grasped the 
had given her consent. Kate’s elegant toilet} paper tight in her hands, then, taking the 
was already arranged—Nellie Dean had just} bread and water, she threw both out of the 
placed some white roses in her dark, massive > window. ‘Never, if I starve, will I eat 
braids, and was to complete the tout ensemble prisoner's fare. I have no right to be treated 
by clasping the diamond bracelet on her arm, gan. I will write to Aunt Hester; I will leave 
when Kate went to take it from its accustomed ; this wicked place.” She took pen and paper. 
place, and found it—gone. Search was made 3 « But, no, I cannot,” she exclaimed, bursting 
everywhere, but the bracelet could not be into a fresh flood of tears; ‘‘it would kill 
found. Kate was pale with fear, and bursting } Aunt Hester; I will not make her suffer too, 
into tears, exclaimed— after all she has done. But there is one com- 
“What shall I do? Uncle Hal will never $ fort,” she continued, her face brightening a 
forgive me. Oh, Nellie, haven’t you hid it just 5 little as she spoke—‘‘they will all know, one 
to frighten me?” said she, looking hopefully at day, that I am innocent.” Day after day 
Ellen. passed, and Ellen was still a prisoner. The 
‘‘No, indeed,” said Ellen, who had grown } bread and water had been sent up, and she 
whiter every moment, ‘I have never seen it ? was forced to take it or starve. Alas! she 
but once, when you showed it to me yourself {could make no appeal, but to that supreme 
that night.” court which, sooner or later, decides every 
For a moment Kate’s face flashed anger, and } case, and hears the orphan cry, never in vain. 
a passionate word was just on her lips, when } Ellen turned to her Bible and prayer. There 
a knock at the door interrupted them. Mrs. } she found such comfort, such relief, in pouring 
Huntington stood before them. ‘Well, young { out all her soul to her Heavenly Father, that 
ladies,” said she, glancing alternately at Kate ; her little room actually seemed glorified, and 
and Nellie, ‘what does this mean? One in } she found that she could be happy even then 
tears, and the other pale as marble.” ; and there. She had learned to take her bread 
Miss Oakley was obliged to explain; and {and water without a murmur; and when Mrs. 
when the circumstances were all told there was } Huntington came to see her she found her 
every reason to suppose Ellen had taken the 3 calm, and ready to speak with perfect serenity 
bracelet. It was in vain that Kate tried to de- } of all that had happened. 
fend her; no one else knew where the bracelet; Mrs. Huntington was convinced that Ellen 
was kept, and no one had had access to her § WS innocent, and after a long conversation, 
room during her absence, except Nellie, who ; thus addressed her: ‘Miss Dean, you have 
went there to borrow some magazine the day } my permission to be restored to your former 
before. Mrs. Huntington tried in vain to make } place; but this affair still remains a mystery, 
her acknowledge her guilt. She would not, } and will, until the bracelet is found. Every 
protesting all the while, with tears and almost { member of the school, and every servant, has 
groans, that she was innocent. Kate’s hasty } been strictly searched, and all have passed 
anger vanished when she saw her friend in $ the ordeal without the slightest proof of guilt; 
such distress. Her sympathy, for the time, } therefore, you will be looked upon with suspi- 
had conquered her own trouble, and she was } cion. You will have to bear this, or inform 
about to express her impulses by throwing her } your aunt of all, and leave the institution. I 
arms round her and trying to comfort her, ill state to the school my conviction of your 
when Mrs. H. made a motion for her to stand { innocence; I can do no more; if it were any 
aside, and let Ellen pass to her own room. § other than Ellen Dean I should request an im- 
There she was ordered to be locked in, and to } mediate removal. Let me know your decision 





remain a prisoner until the truth could be 
known. Poor, unhappy Ellen! She heard 
the key turn to lock her in, and threw herself 
on the bed in a perfect agony of grief. She 
tossed about, she cried, she walked the floor in 
a passion of rage and mortification. Hour 
after hour passed in this manner, and then she 





as soon as possible,” she continued, moving 
toward the door. 
“«T will decide now,” replied Ellen, thought- 


; fully, ‘‘I had rather bear any disgrace than to 


have Aunt Hester know that I was even accused 
of such an act.” She said it bravely, and 
with a firm, self-reliant tone, that Mrs. Hunt- 
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ington scarcely believed possible in one she) were almost choked with excitement. Ellen 
had always looked upon as only a gentle, } trembled like a leaf, and both listened with pain- 
timid child; then, sinking into a chair, she } ful interest for what should come next. Fora 
covered her face with her hands, and gave} long time she was silent, and it seemed as if 
way to a freshet of tears. They came trickling she would not speak again—then she cried out 
through her small white fingers, and glistened sin a wild, triumphant tone: ‘Yes, I do love 
in her disordered curls. It seemed as if the } him, dearest Hal; they shall never take him 
wound had opened afresh, and poor Ellen was, ; from my hegrt. Safe at last, no, no, him only 
for the moment, utterly abandoned to an agony the image—that is better than nothing. Mrs. 
ef grief. Huntington! I will tell you, said she, beckon- 
Mrs. Huntington’s dignity almost forsook } ing with her finger. In the garret, under that 
her when she saw this ‘reed shaken with the § loose board, you will find the casket, but the 
wind;” one tear actually ventured to moisten $ jewel”—Eagerly they bent over her, to catch 
her cold gray eye in sympathy for Ellen. You every word that fell from her burning lips. 
are a noble girl, almost started to her lips, and } ‘‘God knows how I love him,” was the only 
there was a warm impulse away down under } distinct utterance; then falling into a disturbed 
the icy crust of her heart which said, Why ; slumber, she lay comparatively quiet. Ellen 
not fold this forsaken girl in my arms, and { could not leave her, and, when Mabel woke, 
soothe her sorrow; but the impulse died, the ‘she turned her dark brilliant eyes full upon 
tear went back, dignity was again enthroned, } Ellen—for a moment she seemed to be con- 
and Mrs. Huntington left Ellen alone with her } scious. ‘Ellen Dean, can you, will you forgive 
grief. me?” shesaid. “Yes, entirely, and with all my 
Once more she took her place in her class; } heart,” answered Ellen, kissing her burning 
it was a hard trial, but Ellen could bear it, now } brow, and wiping away the tears that fell on 
that she had learned to look to a higher source } her hot checks. 
for strength. She came and went to her duties,$ A bright smile lighted the sufferer’s face a 
with the sweet consciousness that nothing could } moment, and then consciousness was gone for- 
really tarnish her character, that was not true. } ever. Mrs. Huntington was deeply affected; 
Kate Oakley and many of the girls called on ; she grasped Ellen’s hand in silence. Miss Oak- 
her, assuring her of their renewed friendship. } ; ley stood by them, sobbing aloud, and very soon 
Ellen was glad to see them, but never returned } the room was filled with sad faces, mourning 
a call; she lived in herself, and was more § for one they dearly loved. 
than ever devoted to study. Very soon a light 3 In life, flowers of joy and sorrow blossom 
broke over the clouds, that shrouded Ellen in from the same root, and so the morning brought 
darkness. ’ mingled joy and sorrow tothe inmates of Blossom 
Mademoiselle Finelli was taken suddenly very } Hill Seminary. Mabel died—the bracelet was 
ill, a raging fever kept her almost constantly de- } found—the picture lay next to her still heart, 
ranged, and inflammation on the brain threat- } and no one could say anything but “poor, un- 
ened a speedy departure. Mrs. Huntington was 3 fortunate Mabel, how she loved him!” Her 
with her much of the time, and to-night she had } friends arrived only in time to perform the last 
called Ellen in to assist her. Occasionally, a } sad offices for the dead ; and the disclosure that 
glimpse of reason seemed to flash across the } Mabel was predisposed to insanity, softened 
sufferer’s mind; and, when Ellen bent over her } and relieved the painful mystery of her con- 
bedside, she knew her, and said, ‘‘ poor child, $ duct. A mountain of sorrow seemed to have 
how you did suffer!’’ then her eyes rolled, as in been lifted from Ellen’s heart, the old smile and 
dreadful agony, and she sank away into uncon- $ light buoyant step came back, and though sym- 
sciousness. As the night advanced, her fever } pathy for Mabel forbid much being expressed, 
raged higher, and she raved in the most frantic yet she felt that she was restored to perfect con- 
manner. ‘ Yes,” she murmured, ‘I loved him, } fidence. 
all too well, dear Hal! I loved you with all the She came to her room one night, and found 
strength of my life. You do not answer. Oh, if § a small box on her table, with a little note, com- 
you would smile at me, as I have seen-you smile ; mencing: ‘‘ Dear Nellie—Accept the accompa- 
at others, only one look of love so profusely ; nying gift from the young ladies of Blossom 
lavished upon the petted beauty, already born } Hill Seminary, and let it be an emblem of our 
to a patrimony of love. Let Kate look for the } love and lasting friendship.” Signed Kate Oak- 
bracelet, she will find that, but the glorious dark § ley and friends. 
eyes llove—never.”’ Mrs. Huntingtonand Ellen; Nellie could scarcely see the shining brace- 
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let, which made long bright rays through her! Aunt Hester had another protégé dependent 
tears. It was very simple and beautiful. She ¢upon her—Lottie Lee, a laughing witch of a 
read the note again, then, clasping it on her  school-girl, who generally required the united 
round white arm, hastened to meet Kate, and $ wisdom of Aunt Hester, Jack and Ellen, to keep 
express her happiness; but they had antici- $ ; ; her i in order. While we have been talking, she 
pated her. A bevy of bright-eyed girls burst has been changing plates with Jack, and twitch- 
into the room, and literally smothered her with } ing Nellie’s curls, looking demure as a kitten 
congratulations and kisses. ‘ to all i inquiries on the subject, 

Ellen was more than ever a favorite, and, ; Aunt Hester kept a rainy-day purse tucked 
though the days passed, as happy school-days away in some dark, unknown corner, and it was 
will, leaving some stamp of joy on each, yet the § when their wants threatened to draw upon this, 
last day came. LEllen’s trunk, already packed, § that her brow grew dark and cloudy. One of 
stood at the garden-gate. The last good bye § the little silver rills that flowed in for the sup- 
still echoed in her ears, and the last warm kiss $ port of the family, was Ellen’s small salary, 
was on her lips, when Ellen found herself going ? which was about sufficient to keep a “fine lady” 
as fast as steam could carry her, to the home ; in cosmetics and perfumery. The little par- 
ef Aunt Hester. tee had to be furnished too; and you cannot 

You that have parted from a nest of warm } imagine, unless you have toiled as they did, 
young hearts, and have not outlived the gush- } with what pride and pleasure each new piece 
ing impulses of love, that made that parting { of furniture found its way into just the right 
hour almost a sacred one—you may imagine é corner. One at a time they were talked about, 
what Ellen’s feelings were, when she looked for { and bought, and admired—not even a cup or 
the last time upon every familiar spot at Blossom saucer appeared gn the table, but all had an 
Hill Seminary; and, when the screech of the § § interest in the purchase. 
car-whistle and the last fluttering handerchief ; Lottie’s beaux were a great trouble to Aunt 
announced she was actually gone—it was no $ Hester; for, though she was not pretty, yet she 
wonder that she put her head down, and cried } always had a train of admirers ‘‘ dancing atten- 
a long, long farewell. ¢ dance upon her,” and she had so many mis- 

_— chievous ways of attracting them, which were 

Aunt Hester lives in a quiet street in the city { not considered orthodox by Aunt Hester, that 
ef B——n, on the second floor of a plain wooden § she was a source of constant anxiety. 
house. The kitchen, bed-rooms and parlor,; Notwithstanding all these difficulties, the 
can all be seen at a glance, and it needs only 5 household moved on with as little friction as 
a glance to see how pleasantly people can live } usually falls to the lot of mortals. Life is not 
without servants, and with little money. Ellen { all romance—so thought the young people, 
has been teaching nearly a year; and if you { when their golden dreams were broken early 
wish to see how well she has become initiated ¢ in the morning by Aunt Hester’s energetic voice, 
in her new home—look in to-night. She has ‘ arousing them for the engagements of the day. 
just spread the cloth for the evening meal, and $ «A little more folding of the hands to sleep” 
a bright fire makes a glowing light in the room, ‘ was impossible, after this awaking had onee 
and radiates even a kitchen with cheerfulness. } commenced. 

Jack Downing, a cousin of Ellen’s, has just Breakfast was despatched in hot haste, the 
come in with the evening papers, and sits by { house put in order, and all were on their way 
the table, alternately reading the news, and { to their labors, by the time our “fine lady” 
casting admiring glances at Nellie. Sho is as { began to open her eyes, and complain of her 
pretty asever, as she moves about in her neat morning headache. 

calico dress and plain collar, arranging every-‘ Aunt Hester’s religion was of the puritanic 
thing, and preparing the meal with her own: ‘ order, and all under her charge attended church 
little hands. ‘ regularly , and were interested in all its appoint- 

Aunt Hester is there, too, bustling about in ¢ ments. 
an excited manner, as if she had something on} Ellen and Lottie were members of Mr. Por- 
her mind, to match the frown on her brow. } ter’s Bible Class, which met once a week at his 
The truth was, that, although they looked very { residence, in the capacity of a literary and social 
comfortable, as they sat cosily chatting around circle. It was during the holidays, that the 
the table, yet it required all Aunt Hester's ‘ annual meeting occurred, and the large lighted 
economy and foresight ‘sto make both ends $ parlors were filled with company. It was pro- 
meet.” S posed to waive the literary exercises in favor 
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of social enjoyment—and, judging from the nest gaze had attracted Ellen’s notice. At first 
lively buzz which followed this announce- 3 she was quite embarrassed, and hardly knew 
ment—the sweet music that came in ripples 3 how to address him; but his easy manner very 
from the piano, and the bright eyes that {soon relieved her of that feeling, and, before 
sparkled like fire-flies in a summer night— she was aware of it herself, she felt acquainted 
none were disappointed. 5 with the attractive stranger. She was so much 
Half concealed, in a coquetish corner of the 5 ; entertained by his elegant conversation, that 
room, you might have seen Lottie Lee sur- ‘she was half vexed when Lottie Lee came up 
rounded by her usual cortége of admirers, who $ with a roguish twinkling in her eye, and whis- 
fluttered about her like unconscious moths, $ pered, ‘it is time to go home.” 
charmed by the lamp light. Hoping they will ; Mr. De Forest politely offered his escort to 
be wise enough to avoid singeing, let us look § Ellen, and was as politely refused. ‘No, I 
for our heroine. Just now, she is talking with {thank you,” was her frank, prompt reply, 
Mr. Porter, the teacher of the class, in a most ¢ ‘‘ Cousin Jack is going home with me to-night.” 
animated manner. She looked lovely, as we De Forest gracefully bowed acquiescence, bade 
remember her that night, in her plain garnets her “‘ good evening,” and stood watching her 
merino dress and dainty muslin collar. A sim- ‘as she passed out, wondering ‘if this Cousin 
ple gold band bracelet was her only ornament, $ Jack were a myth called up to suit the occa- 
and her soft brown curls caught up by a bright { sion, or if he really was the accepted lover of 
nestling rosebud, shaded her rich glowing com- § the beautiful girl he had seen that evening. 
plexion and deep blue eyes, almost radiant with ; Such a face could not be deceitful, she must 
youth and beauty. be already engaged,” for he secretly flattered 
Mr. Porter had an old friend and college $ himself such a prompt refusal could come from 
class-mate, who came to the circle that even- $ no other cause. At least, he resolved to know 
ing, by his particular invitation; but, being a more about it, and snatching his hat, followed 
stranger, he mingled in the company more as } Ellen and her Cousin Jack, at a respectful 
a spectator, than an interested participant. { distance, to their humble home. 
He had a tall, commanding figure—a pair of} De Forest was peculiar. Rich, gifted, and 
very dark brilliant eyes, whose depths you § accomplished, he had seen society by the most 
were almost afraid to fathom, and that per- ; favored lights, but never, till to-night, had he 
fectly self-possessed, nonchalant manner, which § met one such artless, transparent nature as he 
we see in men much conversant with the world. § believed Ellen possessed. He did not confess 
You might deny that he was handsome, and $ it to himself—yet he was irretrievably in love. 
yet, when you saw that bright illuminative _— 
smile break over his expressive features, you Aunt Hester had been anxiously looking, for 
would say—a splendid man. He saw Ellen ? some time, to find a more lucrative situation 
talking with Mr. Porter, and the first casual ¢ for Ellen, and she had applied to their minister, 
glance soon grew into an earnest, admiring < Rev. Mr. Irving, to ask his influence in obtain- 
gaze. He stood with his arms folded, as if$ing one. Therefore, she was not surprised to 
looking on a lovely picture. Ellen chanced to receive a note from him one morning, asking 
look up—their eyes met—in that glance he } her to call at the earliest opportunity. 
seemed to read her very soul, and the deep? ‘What does Mr. Irving say?” eagerly in- 
crimson that came to her face told her embar- { quired Nellie, when Aunt Hester returned. 
rassment. Mr. Porter noticed Ellen’s quick For a moment a serio-comic expression 
blush, but did not observe the cause, and his § played over Aunt Hester’s face, and it required 
friend De Forest, who was inwardly vexed at all her self-control to preserve her gravity; 


2 





his own rudeness, turned away without attract-{ then, turning abruptly away, she replied, 
ing Mr. Porter’s attention. In the course of } ‘Yes, he has heard of one—I am only afraid 
conversation, he told Ellen he had a friend here ? you are not qualified.” 

from New York, that he should be happy to; ‘Where—what is the situation ?” interrupted 
introduce to her, if she had no objection, re- § Nellie. 

marking, in a jocose manner: “ His hair is not “T cannot tell you the particulars now, but 
80 gray as mine, and he is somewhat younger, § you will not be wanted at present, and will 
though I believe he calls himself an old bache- § have time to prepare. You must improve your 
lor.”” Ellen thanked him politely, and Mr. Por- ’ penmanship, and commence to-morrow. It 
ter left her to return very soon with his friend, } will hardly be worth while to attempt more,” 
Mr. De Forest, the same gentleman whose ear-.¢ she added, in a sort of half undertone. 
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Ellen never questioned Aunt Hester’s author- 
ity—one had so much self-reliance, the other 
so little, that it was easy for Aunt Hester to 
skillfully evade all her questions; and finally 
she put an end to further inquiry by telling 
her not to give herself any anxiety about it, 
when Mr. Irving was prepared he would give 
them additional information. Ellen was silenced, 
not satisfied; but she was so much pleased 
with the prospect that she determined to do 
her best. Every spare moment was devoted 
to reviewing her studies, and the writing 
lessons especially were practiced with as- 
siduous care; but there was a mystery 
about Aunt Hester’s manner whenever the 
new situation was alluded to, that Ellen could 
not understand. It was a most difficult matter, 
too, for Aunt Hester to keep her secret. Once 
she almost opened Nellie’s mind to conviction 
by asking her why she refused to accept Mr. 
De Forest’s company the first evening she met 
him. ‘ Because,” replied Nellie, ‘I thought 
he was rich and proud, and if he came once 
would never come again. I determined he 
should not have the opportunity, if I could 
help it.” 

“And what do you think now?” rejoined 
Aunt Hester. The deep crimson which came 
to Nellie’s face at this point-blank interrogatory 
betrayed her feelings, which Aunt Hester was 
not slow to interpret. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation she replied— 

“He is very different from what I supposed. 
Is Mr. Irving acquainted with him ?” 

It was Aunt Hester’s turn to look embarrassed 
now, and after an abrupt, evasive answer, she 
turned a short corner to some other subject, 
and the conversation dropped. The truth was, 
the minister was also an intimate friend of Mr. 
De Forest, and that gentleman had called upon 
him to make especial inquiries about Ellen. 
Mr. Irving could not give him any definite 
information, but said he was well acquainted 
with her aunt, Miss Morgan, and would make 
any inquiries he wished. Aunt Hester was so 
anxious to obtain the situation for Ellen that 
she voluntarily disclosed their circumstances, 
and spoke of Ellen’s education and acquire- 
ments with entire freedom. Mr. Irving told 
her frankly why he wished to see her, and 
then followed a confidential téte 4 téte, of which 
Ellen long remained in happy ignorance. 

She often met Mr. De Forest at the circle, 
but she did not say “No, I thank you,” now, 
and when he bade her good night, in his rich, 
manly voice, she thought she had never heard 
any music half so beautiful. 
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Oh! who can tell that first wild thrill of hap- 
piness, 


“When there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart.” 


¢ All the wealth of a cultivated nature was sud- 
denly revealed to Ellen. She had always loved 
Aunt Hester, but how different a love was this. 
It seemed like a radiant dream, too bright for 
her to hope that it would not fade and vanish 
away. One hour life was all couleur de rose, 
the next her heart sunk in despair, and she 
said to herself, ‘‘ This is the last time—he will 
not come again. Why should one so noble and 
accomplished care for me longer than the pass- 
ing hour? But I will keep my secret,” and 
like a true woman, she hushed the happiness 
she dared not feel. 
De Forest did come again, and the long 
winter evenings were all too short when her 
$ presence graced the little parlor. 
$ <The time of the singing of the birds had 
$ * and in one of the bright, warm May 





¢ come, 
¢ mornings an elegant carriage was driven up 
¢ before Aunt Hester’s residence, and De Forest 
§ alighted to invite Ellen to ride. His heart 
‘ beat quicker when he heard her light step, 
¢ and when she came tripping into the room in 
her pink morning dress, and hair & la negligte, 
he thought he had never seen her look so 
; lovely. He longed to fold her to his heart, 
‘ and call her “‘my own, my beautiful Nellie,” 
$ but he checked the impulse, and simply taking 
‘ her hand, said, 

$ « Will you go, Miss Nellie? It is a glorious 
morning, and I’ll promise you a pleasant ride, 
‘ and plenty of wild flowers,” he continued, 
‘twisting one of Nellie’s stray curls over his 
‘ finger, just as Kate Oakley had done that first 
morning of their acquaintance at Blossom 
¢ Hill. A new thought seemed to flash across 
‘ Nellie’s mind—the color came and went in her 
face, and without giving any answer, or even 
raising her eyes, she stood still, almost statue- 
like. 

‘Does that mean you will be happy to go?” 
said De Forest, playfully. 

His voice recalled her self-control, and ex- 
claiming “‘I shall be very glad to go, thank 
you,” she quickly left the room. 

‘* Always a mystery where there is a woman,” 
soliloquized De Forest. ‘‘Even this artless 
little girl, that I thought I could read as easily 
as & piece of poetry—puzzles me.” 

Nellie’s simple toilet was quickly arranged. 
De Forest lifted her proudly into the carriage, 
and bowing low to Aunt Hester, who stood 
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> 
watching them with inexpressible satisfaction 5 ‘“‘T understand you now,”’ said she, laughing 
from the window, were soon out of sight. { outright. ‘This is the situation there was so 
They were gone until early evening, and { much mystery about.” 
brought home an abundance of wild flowers.{ ‘‘Do you think you are sufficiently accom- 
Nellie sat by the open window with her lap full { plished?” said Aunt Hester. 
of blossoms, and, while her fingers were busy; ‘It will be sufficient accomplishment for me 
arranging the flowers, fast coming thoughts { to know that she is my wife,” replied De Forest, 
were sending smiles and shadows in quick suc- { proudly taking her arm in his, “but what is 
cession over her face. She was not alone—a § this you and Aunt Hester are so mysterious 
tall, manly form, with deep brilliant eyes, walked ; about ?”’ 
the room in silence—now the dark eyes were; The explanation was long, and the parting 
bent upon Nellie, watching her delicate fingers < prolonged to not an unusual hour for lovers. 
among the flowers—then cast down, as if in{ The next day De Forest was to return home to 
deep absorbing thought. Neither spoke, both { New York, and the shortest separation seemed 
were lost in reverie, though Nellie was very { an age, in their new-found happiness. 
busy with the flowers, tucking the blue and{ He had scarcely gone, before Nellie received 
white blossoms in her hair, and gathering the { the following letter : 
rest into bouquets, until she looked much like a < “* My Own NELLIZ,— 
picture of the spring-time. ‘‘ There, isn’t that‘ ‘I have a new revelation, which makes you 
beautiful?” she exclaimed, holding up the pret-} tenfold dearer than before. On my arrival 
tiest, for his especial admiration. ¢ home, I found my saucy pet niece, Kate Oak- 
De Forest stopped suddenly, only glanced at { ley, here from the South. Imagine our mutual 
the flowers, then turning his eloquent.eyes ad-; surprise, when she told me that Nellie Dean 
miringly upon Nellie, he replied: ‘‘ Yes—very ; was one of her dearest friends at Blossom Hill. 
beautiful—but there is a flower, both rare and‘ She says she always loved you, and declares 
precious, that I long to call my own. I want it { she will be bride’s-maid, when we are married. 
to blossom in my heart always, and make it an § Dearest Nellie, this new link shall make our 
oasis of love and beauty. Nellie, you know love stronger and brighter, and your past trials 
that I love you, tenderly, earnestly—all I have { shall render me only more anxious to shield 
is yours—only be mine. I long to take you, you in the future. If it is in the power of love 
from the weary paths of life, where you have{ or wealth to prevent it, ‘the summer winds 
toiled so long, to preside over my own home, { shall not visit your cheek too roughly.’ 
for no place can be home without you now. § Kate tells me you did not fall in love with 
Dear, beautiful Nellie, will you be mine?” { my picture at first sight, which I consider de- 
There was no audible “Yes;” but she did not { cidedly heartless; and now I propose to punish 
remove a strong manly arm that dared to en- { you, by making you the possessor of it for life. 
circle her—the brown curls drooped on his < Do not flutter, like a caged bird, at this an- 
shoulder, and in a moment more two hearts { nouncement, dearest. Are you not already my 
beat close to each other, and were bound for- $ prisoner, bound in the rosy bonds of love? and 
ever in one. { what are diamond fetters, in comparison with 
A familiar step—it was Aunt Hester, who { these? 
knew allata glance. DeForesteagerly grasped} ‘I have kept this bracelet for you many 
one hand, Nellie the other, and seated her be- { years, Nellie—for it was my mother’s—and I 
tween them. He told her she must not make { promised to keep it sacredly for her who should 
the least objection, “for we cannot live with- ‘ accept my love, and be my own through life. 
out you, Aunt Hester. Our home shall be{ ‘‘ With exhaustless anticipations of happi- 
yours, and you must be a mother to us both,” ‘ ness, I am, more than ever, 
The old lady actually shed tears at the thought { ‘Your devoted lover, 
of his kindness. She looked at the beautiful { ‘“‘Hatsey De Forzst.” 
girl, so radiant and happy before her, and { Nellie had not read many sentences, before 
thought of the sad-looking, pitiful orphan, she the letter was bathed in a crystal shower of 
had taken with fear and trembling to her arms. ‘ tears; but, when she opened the little package 
She thanked God for his goodness, and blessed { which accompanied it, and saw the pearly cas- 
them both, with many blessings. Then, turning { ket, and the flashing circlet of diamonds, around 
to Nellie, with an earnest expression, she asked: { which so many painful associations had ga- 
“What will you do with Mr. Irving’s situa- { thered, and which now revealed to her so much 


tion ?”’ ; happiness, she was overwhelmed with conflict- 





A PRAYER FOR STRENGTH. 


< 
Nellie speaks to her in her sweet, confiding 


ing emotions. Long and earnestly she gazed 
on the face so dear to her. She pressed the 
picture to her lips, in the excess of her wild, ? 
frantic joy, and murmured: ‘God bless you; : 
it is more than I deserved.’’ In a moment, the § 
diamond bracelet sparkled on Nellie’s aad 
rounded arm. 

It was Christmas evening, and the gay metro- 
polis held domestic carnival. In a broad avenue, 
lined on either side by massive brown-stone 
fronts, is the stately residence of Halsey De 
Forest. A family party have gathered in the 
elegant parlors, and soft bright jets of lights 
fall over velvet carpets, carved rosewood, and 
embroidered drapery: but Mrs. De Forest pre- 
sides as gracefully, and entertains her guests 
with as much ease, as if she had never known ) 
any other home. Five years have changed her ; 
fascinating girlish manner into gentle, womanly 
dignity. The brown curls have disappeared, 5 
under a little Greek cap, fastened with coral / 
pins—her fine figure is set off by a dark rich ; 
lustreless silk, with a fall of deep Valenciennes >) 
about the neck, and small white hands. Its § 
graceful folds make a charming hiding place } 
for a fairy-like little girl, who has just buried } 
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her flaxen curls, and eyes as biue as the sky, > 


in her mother’s dress. De Forest has grown § 
older, his jet black hair is threaded with silver § 
lines, but he has still the same distinguished } 
air and noble figure. Judging from the tele- > 
graph looks which pass between him and Nellie, § , 
five years of married life have not yet dimmed 3 
the golden specks on the butterfly wings of 
happiness. He is holding in his arms a little 2 
rosy boy, with round soft arms, and dark bril- ? 
liant eyes, a perfect picture of his father, and 5 
turning the music leaves for a handsome, styl- 5 
ish-looking lady, who sits at the piano, singing, ° 
“The Happiest Time is Now.”” Her husband, ; 
Senator Griggs, a grave, thoughtful-looking § 
man, stands near her, and looks as if he were ; 
of the same opinion. That is Kate Oakley, who ; 
did not marry her ideal, but one she declared ? 
to be far more noble and devoted, than any 5 
programme of a husband ever conjured up in ¢ 
her own brain. There is Lottie Lee, who has 2 
just sprung to her feet, and proposed to lead > 
of a cotillion with a young gentleman they say ) 
she is really going to marry. 
In a large velvet easy chair sits an intelli- ¢ 
gent-looking old lady, whose face wears a happy, 
satisfied expression, and who seems to be tak- 
ing a general survey of the party. A young 
girl sits near her, who appears like a stranger, 
but who feels quite at home, when her sister 
Vou, Xv1.—28 
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manner. ‘Who would have thought all this 
ten years ago?” said Aunt Hester, her eyes 
filling with tears; ‘<I declare it is a perfect 
romance.” 

Brooklyn, July 19th, 1860. 





A PRAYER FOR STRENGTH. 
BY F. 0. STAUFFER. 


Oh! I have very often err’d, 

And made a mock of hope deferr’d ; 
I have been fickle, vile, and vain— 
I bow my head in conscious shame. 


Has sin defiled me with its touch? 
Have I been righteous overmuch ? 
If so, O Lord, mark out my way, 

And teach me what to do and say! 


Not for the works that I have done, 
How pitiful would be their sum ! 
Not for the prayers that I have said 
Nor yet for tears that I have shed. 


But because I confide in Thee, 

But because Thou did’st die for me, 

In that sweet promise I believe, 

“O come to Jesus Christ and Live !’” 
Mt. Joy, Pa., Aug., 1860. 





DON’T HURT THE LITTLE ONES. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


‘“<Don’t, Edward! I can’t bear to hear a 
child spoken to in that manner.” 

A little boy had crossed the street, and com- 
ing under the window at which a lady and gen- 
tleman were sitting in pleasant talk, commenced 
2 whistling so loudly as almost to drown their 
This sudden, ear-piercing assault upon 
’ their quiet, annoyed the gentleman, and lean- 
ing out, he called, in a sharp voice, 

‘“‘Off with you, sir! How dare you make 
such a noise under people’s windows!” 

The boy started, in a half-frightened way, 
} flushed searlet-red, and then returned slowly 
‘ across the street. 

It was the man’s wife who had reproved him 
for the harsh way in which he had spoken to 
the child. 


‘‘The noisy little wretch! It will teach him 


; better manners,” he remarked, in answer to the: 
? wife’s remonstrance. 


‘¢He’s a dear, good little boy,” said the lady, 
‘¢and was whistling from the same happy im- 
pulse that opens the singing-bird’s mouth. 
I’ve noticed him often, playing about, in his. 
innocent gayety of heart. It isn’t right to 
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wound where no harm is meant. Just see how so deeply cut a wound that it has not healed to 
all the life has gone out of him, as he stands {this day. Is that my fault, or hers?” 

leaning against that tree-box, with his eyes{ ‘It is the fault of the flesh that doesn’t heal 
cast down on the pavement.” with healthy quickness. Is it not so, Anne?” 

‘¢ All fancy, dear,” replied the husband, in a ¢ said the husband. 

light tone. ‘‘ He’s forgotten my brief lecture ‘*No excuse for wanton cutting and thrust- 
already, and is now meditating some mischief, < ing, but a strong argument against such out- 
or a raid, perhaps, into his mother’s cake ‘rages upon the weak and exposed,” was an- 
closet.” ‘ swered. ‘If the vital power is weak, so 
‘««Some children are not so quick at forgetting. { much the greater reason for not assaulting it.” 
There are sensitive little natures that feel a{ ‘‘ You are warm on the subject, my dear!” 
harsh word with such smarting acuteness that é ‘And with reason,” replied the wife. “ Let 
the sense of pain is never wholly obliterated; «me give you a clearer comprehension of my 
and if Iam not mistaken, you have hurt just < state of mind. One day, when not over eight 
such a nature. See, the boy has left the tree- { years of age, I was visiting a little girl, the 
box, and is now sitting on his father’s door- § child of a neighbor, She had a wax doll of 
step with an air and attitude of almost pitiable { rare beauty, which, in compliment to her 


c 
c 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
( 
¢ 
¢ 
‘ 
¢ 
C 


depression. You hurt him badly, Edward.” visitor, she was permitted to bring forth from 
«¢ All guess-work, Anne. Your imagination ¢ its safe repository in a bureau drawer. Many 

§ 
is running away with you.” ¢injunctions of carefulness were given, and 


‘No; we see clearer in the present, some- ‘some threats of consequences added, should 
times, by the light of memory,” answered the { the doll receive injury. My little companion 
wife. ‘It is my belief that you have thrown a { let me hold the baby-effigy on my lap, and 
repellant image of yourself upon the heart of { surely, no living baby was ever held with a 
that child, and that the image has fixed itself {tenderer care. I felt very happy. My heart 
there, and will remain distinct for years—per- { glowed with a loving warmth that quickened 
haps through his whole life-time.” s every pulse, and gave pleasant thrills to the 

‘««Preposterous!” ejaculated the husband. ¢ most ultimate regions of sensation. I can re- 

“I wouldn’t have my image, thus distorted, ; member, even now, the delight of that time— 
impressed on a child’s mind for any conside- ‘ the sweetness of my enjoyment. ‘Now let me 
ration.” §hold baby,’ said my little friend, after I had 

“You are in a strange way of thinking. { been nursing dolly for some time, and she 
What possesses you to go on in this strain?” { reached out her hands to take it. In lifting it 
said the husband, beginning to feel slightly from my lap one arm caught in a string, anda 
annoyed. < sudden jerk following, dolly fell to the floor. 

“As just intimated,” replied the lady, <¢ A loud cry of anguish filled the air a moment 
‘‘memory often helps us to clearer-seeing in ‘ afterward, for one of dolly’s fair cheeks was 
the present. I was a sensitive child, and can { crushed in, and her nose hopelessly broken. I 
understand how impressions may fix themselves ; lifted the ruined beauty, and stood holding it 
so strongly as to defy time’s work of oblitera- ‘in my hand, when the mother of my companion, 
tion. I was hurt by a few sharp words when < alarmed by the distressing cries of her child, 
not older than the boy sitting over there, and ‘ came running up to the room in which we had 
the remembrance of the pain produced is with ‘ been playing. She saw the disfigured doll in 
me to-day. The lady who said the sharp{my hand, and instantly her eyes flashed 
words may not have thought of them again. { angrily. 

But, I can never forget. I meet her, oc-{ ‘So you’ve brokenit for her?’ she exclaimed, 
casionally, but always find myself unpleas- { with cutting severity of tone. ‘I expected as 
antly affected in her company, for thought will { much. I wish you'd stay at home, and not 
go stealing backward, and fancy reproduce one < come over here destroying my child’s things!’ 
little scene that I have tried, more than a¢ T laid the doll in a chair without answering 
hundred times, to bury in forgetfulness.” §a word, and went home. As I left the room 

“Why, Anne!” exclaimed her husband, {I heard the Tittle girl say, ‘It wasn’t her 
‘“‘what a confession. I never suspected you ; fault, mamma. She didn’t do it.’ There was 
of holding malice after that fashion.” é justification in that, but it did not change my 

“Tt isn’t malice, Fdward. I bear the lady s state toward the lady, nor soothe my hurt feel- 
no ill-will. I would serve her in anything that‘ ings. I went home and cried about it all the’ 
was right and in my power. But she gave me‘ afternoon. Then succeeded bitter dislike of 
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this lady. I could not bear to meet her. She ‘‘T have not argued for the right, Edward,” 
was, in my mind, the personification of moral } was replied. ‘I am not speaking of this 
ugliness. I can remember having often felt $ matter in any self-justification. My only pur- 
pity for her child that she had such a mother!” * pose in calling it up from its uneasy resting- 

«But, was all this right?” interrupted the ¢ place in my memory, is that it may serve as a 
husband. ‘The lady spoke in sudden, blind { lessontoyou. Itisno light thing, depend upon 
passion, and you should have forgotten it.” ; > it, to mar, in any way, the beauty of a child’s 

“Tam not justifying myself, Edward,” was ; mind; to fix upon it deformed impressions of 
answered; ‘‘and as to forgetting, that is no § yourself, that may lie there, and separate be- 
act of the will. I wish I could forget; I’ve ‘ tween you and him forever afterward. Such 
tried often enough, heaven knows! It is the { thingshave been, andsuch things may be again.” 
mental condition that was produced, to which } ‘Your own singular case has led you to 
Iam drawing your attention—the fact of bend- , magnify this matter, Anne. Children’s minds 
ing a fair-growing twig from its uprightness, { are, for the most part, like sand on the sea- 
and thus marring the tree by deformity. I< shore; you tread upon it to-day, and to-morrow 
was a sensitive, proud child, if you will—fond 3 the waves have obliterated every sign of the 
of approval, and keenly alive to wrong or in- } impression.” 
justice; she was a woman, standing, in power‘ ‘If one child in a hundred may be hurt by 
and in reason, far above me. In sudden mis- {harsh words, thoughtlessly spoken, then it 
judgment, she thrust at me angrily, and ? were well to be guarded lest this weak soul be 
wounded me to the quick. Iwas not to blame. ¢ injured,” replied the wife. ‘‘And why, after 
The fault was with her. She assaulted me at { all, speak harshly? Is it not better to govern 
the weakest point, and the injury I sustained ; ‘ ourselves? Take the case in point, for instance. 
was irreparable.” ‘ Suppose you had leaned from the window, 

‘You surprise me, Anne,” said the husband, ‘ : just now, and said kindly, ‘Not quite so loud, 
looking concerned, ‘is it possible that a child’s ) my dear,’ would not the object you wished to 
memory can so grow into a woman’s life and { gain have been as certainly realized ?” 
consciousness? I could not have believed it.” $ ‘* Perhaps so.” 

“Do you remember the reply of a boy when $ ‘«¢ Assuredly so, and nothing could have been 
asked why a certain tree had grown crooked. { hurt. Now, I fear that the boy will carry 
eeneny must have trod on it when it was ° through life a hard impression toward you, 
young.’ That woman trampled on me when I 3 and that will be bad for him, and, it may be, 
was young, and something in me has grown $ < pad for you, in some future time. There he 
crooked. I have grieved over it many times, ‘ sits, on his father’s door step, still. He has 
but grief doesn’t change the deformity. It has ¢ § scarcely moved since we have been talking. 
so happened that this lady has always lived ¢ His hands lie idly in his lap, his chin is drawn 
near me, and that neighborly associations < ¢down; I can almost see the shadows on his 
have brought us together. I meet her occa- < face. Depend upon it, Edward, he is brooding 
sionally, and she is, in her way, an excellent $ over your harsh rebuke just now. The merry 
person—kind-hearted and liberal to poor peo- ; heart has left him for atime. You have, un- 
ple, less selfish than I am, a better woman in $ wittingly, dimmed the brightness of his young 
the main, perhaps; yet, I am crooked to her; $ ; spirit.” 
we cannot come close together—and the original $ «Why, Anne! Are you trying to make me 
fault is hers,” § feel unhappy ?” 

“Of whom do you speak?” asked the hus- “<Q no—no; not unhappy, but simply to 
band. ® ¢ comprehend the truth. Blows always hurt— 

“Of Mrs. Gaylard.” § hand-blows or word-blows. Let us remember 

“It can’t be possible, Anne!” ‘this, and remember, also, that blows given 

“Tt is even as I have said.” $ with the same impulse hurt in different de- 

“You surprise me greatly. Mrs. Gaylard is § grees, according to the sensitiveness to pain of 
an excellent woman. A little quick and impul- ; those against whom they are directed. And 
sive—her natural peculiarity, as a brooding ‘ ¢there is, also, another thing that we should 
reserve is yours—but, as you have said, kind- ‘ remember; it is this: There is more power in 
hearted and generous in her feelings. It isn’t ; kind words, gently spoken, than in angry im- 
right for you to have these feelings toward ¢ pulses, no matter how strongly thrown out. 
her. You should put them away as evil s To the first the spirit yields in cheerful ac 
things.” quiescence; against the second, it arouses 
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itself in blind opposition. I need not argue ¢ touched on sadness, and the sadness on some- 
the point. You see it as clearly as I do.” ¢ thing deeper and mysterious, half pity, and 
The husband sat for some time, with a coun- § half tenderness. 
tenance more thoughtful than when the con- ‘¢ Are you comfortable as is possible?” 
versation began. He did not feel quite as g ‘As is possible, Mr. Wilbur.” 
comfortable as in the beginning. His eyes < Then we fell into a little sweet silence, and 
went out from the window, and rested on the‘ the birds sang through it, and the windows 
little boy, who sat on a doorstep nearly oppo- ‘ begun to fly open in my heart, and something 
site. Then he leaned out and called to him. ‘ of the old stir and feeling of life came back to 
The boy started, and looked over, a liitle side- { me, and then the silence filled with sunshine, 
ways. ¢and the song of birds began to be intermitted 
‘Here, my little boy !” ; with scraps of conversation. 
But the child did not stir. < We talked right and left that afternoon— 
“Come! I want you for a minute.” é glancing at a thousand subjects, and yet dwell- 
But, the call was in vain. The child turned < ing on none—history and fiction, the old world 
his face away, and pretended not to hear. < and the new, painting and poetry, nature and 
There was a third and louder call, when the é art, philosophy and political economy, were all 
child arose quickly, and went into the house, { c touched on, in that easy, conversational vein, 
shutting the door after him with so quick and { which could not weary very susceptible nerves: 


strong a hand that the noise came with a jar < $ and yet every sentence opened some new vista 


across the street. ‘of thought, carved some fact in the memory, 


“Tt is as I feared,” said the lady, ‘‘he will s or struck out new suggestion and emotion, 

¢ Then, Graham Wilbur was a Christian man, and 
this gave a sweet and subtle flavor to his dis- 
¢ ae : 

¢ course, as it did to his thoughts. I felt the 
COME AND GO. ¢ difference betwixt him and Henry Allyn, in the 

BY VIRGINIA ¥. TOWNSEND. ¢ atmosphere of rest and peace that seemed to 


not forget.” 





CASTES XVi- ¢ close about me in his presence. 
Tuat first ride, after my long illness, was “Do you know,” he asked, suddenly, “how 
one that I shall never forget. It was taken < long we have ridden ?”’ 
without my physician’s knowledge, and Aunt‘ We were winding through an old, tangled 
Abbie considered it a great piece of impru- { road, that crept up hills, and through fragrant 
dence. $ belts of wood, and betwixt great pastures, 
But Graham Wilbur met and overruled all { whose green waves were dappled with cows: 
her objections, by that subtle, magnetic power, ‘ ‘¢ About an hour, I fancy.” 
which a few men possess, of quietly drawings He held his watch before my eyes. We had 
others over to their own will. § been gone three of them. I could not speak, 
So I was lifted very tenderly from my arm- ‘ for my surprise. 
‘ chair, and placed among the cushions of an{ ‘‘There are a couple of rose leaves in your 
easy, old-fashioned gig, which belonged to { cheek; you have found them since we came 
Judge Allyn. : out, Constance.” He smiled, as he turned 
It was the serenest of summer afternoons, ¢ round his horse. 
with a bit of a breeze from the sea, running its;  ‘‘I wish we could go down to the shore a few 
cool current through the heat, and the gentle- ‘ minutes, before we return,’ I said. ‘It is so 
man drove off amongst quiet, shady country ‘ long since I have heard the play of the waves 
roads, where the singing of the birds and the ¢ on the sand.” * 
mellowed sunshine stole like a soothing dream{ He hesitated, playing with the reins in his 
over my senses. § hand: ‘I’m afraid it is too much for one day.” 
We did not talk much at first. He only broke ; “Oh no. I feel like another being since I 
the silence, occasionally, to ask how I felt—to ; came out, and I cannot go home without hear- 
romark the beauty of the afternoon—to point ‘ ¢ ing once more the voice of the ocean.” 
me to some hazy line of cloud, or some hill or § He smiled—a sinile in which his lips did not 
tree, that gave a new feature of grace or beauty < alone take part, but the whole face. 
to the landscape. § Well, little girl, you shall have your own 
Several times he bent down and looked in my § way.” 
face, with those grave, steady, intense eyes,{ The tones somehow did not quite confirm the 
and somehow it seemed to me that the gravity g smile; they were grave, in the midst of their 
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kindness, and it seemed to me something mys- 
terious and intangible lay behind them. I was 
thinking of this, as the wheels of the gig swept 
swiftly along the smooth road which led down 
to the shore. 

Graham Wilbur turned in his abrupt, intent 
way, suddenly upon me: 
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never seen there before, and yet all this seemed 
to touch on the soberness: 

‘“‘Do you care so much, my dear little girl? 
You are getting the old face back again, but its 
wistfulness touches me. Turn it away, and I 
will tell you of that time, though its history 
has never crossed my lips before.” 


‘“‘Well, what are you thinking of me; And with a smile, that I am certain was now 
now ?” Sas grave as his, I turned my face toward the 

‘‘How do you know I was thinking of you, $ sea. 

Mr. Wilbur?’ I was startled, and I faltered ; ‘‘ You do not know, Constance, that my father 
just a little in this question. and mother died within a year of each other, 

“Because your eyes said it, with such ear-}and betwixt my eighteenth and nineteenth 
nestness and emphasis, that your lips will not $ birth-days. 
deny it now.” ; «Before that, my life had been one that left 

“Well, I was thinking; I wondered if you ’ nothing to desire; sheltered by human love, 
ever had any real trouble—anything, I mean, } that was almost idolatry, set with all the grace 
that came suddenly, like a terrible gush of } of wealth and high breeding. So I grew up in 
waters upon you, and swept everything out of } an atmosphere of luxury and tendernesss, which 
your life, as the tide that is coming in now, } make the childhood and youth to which I look 
will sweep over the sands, and cover them away ; back, a long and sweet dream, which had a 
from our sight.” } terrible waking of death! 

For we had come down now upon the lowsandy 3} «Thad neither brother nor sister; and my 
shore, and, while I spoke, the vision of the sea } uncle, my mother’s only brother, was appointed 
suddenly rose upon us. There it lay, under the } my guardian. 
red eye of the closing day, green and blue, with ; ‘Let me tell you here, Constance, that all 
snowy threads and insertings, when the laugh- } that is sweet and noble, gracious and fragrant 


ing, dancing waves leaped into foam; the white $ in Christian womanhood, has to me its most 
gulls rose and dipped in the blue air; the sloops } sacred and beautiful illustration in my mo- 


and schooners, touched by the sunlight, seemed } 
translated into great silver blossoms, as they } 


5 


spread themselves on the sea. . 


Graham Wilbur drew up the reins, and bend- 


ther! 

“It was my uncle’s desire, that, after her 
death, I should go abroad, and finish my edu- 
cation in a German university: for the sudden 


ing his head, said, in reverent recognition of the § death of both my parents had been a blow 


In wisdom thou hast made them all!” 

After this, there fell a little silence, and, at 
last, when he spoke again, I knew by his look 
that he had linked my question and his ejacu- 
lation together. 5 

“Constance,” with a solemn gravity in his 
voice, with a deep soberness that kept it com- 
pany in his face, ‘‘just as the waves yonder are 
coming to cover the sands—so the waves once 
came over my life, and swept away all its 


beauty: ‘‘Lord, how manifold are thy works! 3 
§ 
, 


} 
3 
youth, its hope, its purpose, and left me living, 3 
5 
> 


and yet dead!” 
A great, sudden impulse of pity came over 


which threatened terrible effects upon my“con- 
stitution. 

««Well—for I must be brief—I went to Ger- 
many; and change of climate and association 
healed mind and body, and three years later I 
graduated. 

«Then, I traveled through England, France, 
Switzerland, and came, with the winter of my 
twenty-fourth year, into Italy. 

‘And before I had been there a month, I 


} was presented to the daughter of an Ameri- 


can gentleman, to whom I had letters of intro- 


duction. 
‘¢She was a beautiful girl-woman, somewhat 


me, so quick and rushing, that I forgot every- } after the type and style of Maude Allyn, bril- 
thing else, and, leaning forward, involuntarily } liant, high-bred, fascinating, and yet with some- 
asked: ‘Oh, how long did it last?” There is } thing soft and tender in her face and mien, 


nothing musical in these words, as I write 
them, but I think my face and voice must have 
invested them with an expression and charac- 
ter that I did not realize: for Graham Wilbur 
bent toward me, and the intent, iridiscent eyes, 
took on a softness and gladness which I had 


which heightened all her wonderful attractions. 

‘‘That winter in Rome is but a memory of 
my beautiful countrywoman, Catharine Wil- 
lis. We returned in the spring to America, 
and the infatuation grew upon me every day 
that I passed in the presence of that girl, whose 
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grace and whose beauty was only the ‘ outward 
adorning.’ 

‘© And yet, men older and wiser than I, ac- 
knowledged the wondrous charm of her face 
and voice; and when, in the summer following 
my return, Catharine Willis became my be- 
trothed wife, I was considered a most happy 
and enviable man, and believed myself so. 

‘*Our marriage was deferred for a year after 
our engagement, on account of the death of her 
brother, and her parents’ reluctance to part 
with their only child; but the time for its con- 
summation was appointed in the autumn. 

‘*Constance English, men regard me as a 
strong, well poised man, one not easily swerved 
by sudden impulse from any purpose which 
my judgment shall approve—one whose reason 
must confirm always the voice of my heart; but 
I loved Catharine Willis with all the strength 
and vehemence and passion of my youth; there 
is nothing pure and beautiful and holy in 
womanhood, with which I did not enclose her, 
as she stood in my soul; there was no possi- 
bility I would not have dared for her—nothing, 
save my manhood, I would not have sacrificed 
for her sake.” 

Graham Wilbur paused, and through the 
silence there came no sound, save the fall of 
the waves, as they dropped their white blos- 
soms of surf on the shore. I looked up at my 
companion’s face; it had settled into something 
of sternness and rigidness, which I had never 
seen there before. The lips lay still and white 
together. He bent his head down, and caught 
my gaze, and over the still severe face came 
the light and the warmth of that mournful 
smile, transforming at once the pleasant out- 
lines into all theif old, gentle seriousness. 

*«Constance,” he said, ‘‘it was highly thought- 
less of me to excite you so; I will tell the rest 
some other day.” 

**No—no, go on;” and in my eagerness I 
caught hold of his coat-sleeve. 

He seized my hand: ‘You will let me hold 
it, while 1 tell you the rest. It will do me good, 
and I shall be brief now.” 

I felt a little blush skim my cheek, but the 
slight flutter of the fingers he held, answered 
Graham Wilbur. 

“‘In two weeks we were to have been mar- 
ried: and—and—she eloped with another man, 
Constance !”’ 

I do not know what he read in my face, as I 
turned it up to him, in the first shock of those 
words, but it was something that made him 
answer very quickly: 

‘It’s no matter now, my dear child. The 
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pain and agony are all gone, and God brought 
a bright and serene morning out of the dark- 
ness of that night!’ 

«But then—then ?” I asked. 

“It came upon me very suddenly, and, for 
awhile, almost drove me mad. The man for 
whom Catharine Willis took that great sin on 
her soul, was corrupt in heart and life, as he 
was fascinating in manner and graceful in per- 
son. 

‘For me, if the blow had not fallen so sud- 
den, I could have borne it better: but, as it was, 
I was mad—frantic—for a little while; and 
then, I settled into a kind of despair, which, 
one night later, I resolved to end.” 

“You?” Even as I asked, I dimly guessed 
his meaning. 

‘¢Tt was a still summer’s night, with broide- 
ries of stars, and banners of moonlight. You 
would not have dreamed that the current of 
the river was so deep and rapid, if you had 
looked only on its still sheet of silver; and, as I 
stood on its brink, I thought how the fair, false 
face of the woman whom I had made an idol 
and worshiped, would cease to haunt and mock 
me, when my throbbing temples lay in the cool 
lap of the waters! 

‘I stood on the shore, with an exultant 
thought that it was my last on earth, (God for- 
give me!) and——” 

Another little quick pause. My breath flut- 
tered in and out, and broke the words: ‘‘ What 
saved you?” 

‘The memory of my mother, and of that 
last Bible lesson she commenced reading to 
me one night on earth, and laid it by, to finish 
in Heaven; and, with that remembrance, God 
spoke, and I heard his voice, calling over all 
the wild turbulence and frenzy of my soul, and 
I knelt down to Him, and prayed with the 
heart of a little child: 

‘Forgive me for this great sin, which I 
would have done against Thee, and I will bear 
until Thou removest the cross Thou hast ap- 
pointed me. 

«« Afterward I rose up and went home; and 
in a little while I knew it was through the 
pain and anguish of love that the way was ap- 
pointed me to the Father.” 

He had turned his horse’s head homeward 
before I spoke again. 

“‘And what became of her?” 

«They were married; they went to England. 
I have never seen her since.”’ 

My tears did not come until then—perhaps 
they would not at all, if I had not been weak 
and nervous from my long illness. 
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Graham Wilbur was very tender; he leaned 
my head on his arm, and stroked my hair, and 
wiped away my tears with the grave care of a 
father. 

“You’re a foolish little girl, Constance. 


It’s all gone now, and my life has been better, $ 


and its fruits will be fairer and mellower for 
that storm of its youth.” 


So, he quieted me, and when all traces of : 


the tears were gone we drew up at our garden 
gate. 

It was on the edge of the evening, and the § 
young moon stood out from a bit of white cloud 
like a silver sea-shell cast up from the surf. 

Edward rushed out as we stopped. ‘Mr. 
Wilbur,” he said, ‘‘aunty will never let you < 
take Constance out again. It’s well for her 
reason that you’ve got home at last. She’s 
been nearly frantic about you.” 

“She will let me go, Edward, when she § 
sees how well I’ve borne this ride.” 

Ilaughed as the gentleman lifted me care- 
fully from the carriage, and would have carried 
me into the house. 

“Oh, let me walk!” I cried; and taking Mr. 


Wilbur’s arm and my brother’s, I walked up to § 


the house. 

‘“‘She’s got the old voice and the old face, ° 
aunty,” cried her nephew, as the family pre- 
sented itself at the door. 

For a moment the trio of women stood still $ 
with wonder—then we all went into the par- 
lor. 

“T may go to ride again with Mr. Wilbur, if 
he invites me, mayn’t I, aunty ?” 

She did not answer, but he knew the words 
swelled her throat as she gave him her hand. 


“Qh, now, you’re not going off without your $ 


supper ?’”? exclaimed Grace, as she came into $ 
the room, with a plate piled with dainty slices ¢ 
of jelly cake. 

“They’re to have some tableaux at the house 
this evening, and I must be there in time. 
Miss Constance, as I am, for to-day, your self- 
elected physician, I must see you up stairs.” 

“JT will take supper down stairs, if you will § 
remain, Mr. Wilbur.” 

“Tt’s a bargain,” pulling off his gloves with 
alacrity. 


What a supper that was. I see the faces, S 
quiet for their deep joy, assembled round the $ 
table in the kitchen of that many gabled, | 
quaint, picturesque little cottage, and to and $ 


é CHAPTER XVII. 

‘‘Well, girls, I’ve done my share toward the 

é getting-up of this dinner, as I certainly in- 

¢tend to, three hours later, toward the eating 

¢ of it.” 

Edward thus delivered himself as he came 

into the sitting-room, a week and a half after 

¢ my ride with Mr. Wilbur. 

Aunt Abbie was winding a skein of yarn, 

¢ while she entertained me with some confiden- 

¢ tial disclosure’s of Debby’s increasing negli- 
gence in the culinary department. 

Grace and Lou were at the table, perfectly 

¢ oblivious of all surrounding relations and cir- 

{cumstances in their absorption over some 

< aquatic plants, which their brother had brought 

them the day previous. 

I sat by the window, so far advanced on the 
ean of convalescence, that I was cutting the 
¢ pages of a new magazine, and looking out on 
; the day which was slowly rising toward the 
c glare and fervor of its noon heat. 
¢ «What ‘part’ have you taken, Edward, in 
‘ that most profound of all culinary mysteries ?”’ 
¢ as he came toward me and lifted the hair 
¢ cushion a little higher for my head. 

‘‘T’ve indulged my saguinary instincts, and 

saved Debby’s tongue, toes and komen, by 

wringing the necks of two chickens.” 

‘¢Oh, we’re going to have pot-pie for dinner. 
How good it will taste!’’ I exclaimed, for I had 
the appetite which usually follows convales- 
¢ cence from fever. 

«Yes, and I must go right off and see 
$ ‘ whether the crust is light,” interposed Aunt 
$ Abbie, as the small white stream of yarn 
§ flashed over her fingers with more alacrity than 
ever. ‘You never can d&pend on baker’s 
¢ yeast, and this hot weather I couldn’t set any 
c to brewing.”’ 

c “T’d no idea, Constance, that your aliment- 
¢ iveness had altogether subverted your human- 
< ity,” exclaimed my comical brother, as he 
‘ threw himself down on an ottoman at my feet. 
§«*T have a vivid recollection of a time when 

‘ the sight of a jumping, decapitated chicken 
would send you to your room in sobbing sym- 
< pathy.” 

‘¢ Well, I’m sorry for the chickens, only the 
broth ‘ will just touch the spot.’” 

Edward shook his head, and sighed with 
mock gravity. 

‘What are you up to, Edward?” exclaimed 


§ 
¢t 
§ 
¢ 
¢ 


fro in my heart wander still the tones of Graham { Grace, glancing up from her plants, and catch- 
Wilbur, as he thanked God, in the blessing he { ing the flash of the eyes, and the intense seri- 


asked, because I was alive, and sat with them 5 
once more. Q 


ousness of the mouth she understood so well. 
“‘Go on, my dear, with your investigations 
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into the mysteries and beauties of the deep—— ; Constance shall have for her supper to-night a 

Con, let me cut those pages, for trout drawn from the waters of Silver Lake 
‘ Her small white fingers down the leaves § which shall weigh over a pound.” 

Did flutter wearily.’ ” ‘ «TJ had no idea that so chivalric a gentleman 

And he took the magazine and the ivory folder as you are, Mr. Wilbur, would give away a 

from my hands. lady’s present; besides, Edward doesn’t smoke.” 

“‘You’re the oddest boy, Edward,” playing | ‘Neither do I, Miss Constance; so the gift 
with the long silken locks, whose glow and ‘has lain for five years in my drawer till its 
shadows had been caught from his mother’s. tassels and embroidery are beginning to grow 

Just then there was a knock at the door, $ dingy.” 
which fluttered us all, and the next somes ‘‘And in case I should acquire that accom- 
Mr. Wilbur walked in. plishment at Yale, the German > fingers 

“‘Good morning,” embracing us all in one will not have been occupied in vain,” responded 
comprehensive recognition. ‘Don’t get up, c my brother, hastily getting up, and giving me 
girls,” to Grace and Lou, and then, with that ‘ the benefit of his bright, defiant smile. ‘* Mr, 
mingled grace of manner and dignity of bear-{ Wilbur, I have a couple of hours Greek on 
ing which, with Graham Wilbur, was the in- { hand this morning; may I leave Con in your 
stinctive expression of true gentleness and { care for that space of time?” 
graciousness of soul, he came toward us. , ‘‘ With many thanks for the charge, which I 

‘* How is our small convalescent?” he said, pledge my honor - guard with most watchful 
taking my hand, and lifting his hat to Edward. ‘ ‘ and zealous care.’ 

“‘In most auspicious condition,” answered | My sisters had left the room some time be- 
Edward, as he placed the gentleman a chair. $ fore, and as Mr. Wilbur turned the gaze of his 
‘She’s even been able to hear of the slaughter { ‘ strong, intense, steadfast eyes on my face, and 
of two unsuspicious and inoffensive chickens < searched it a moment, he said, with a smile 
this morning, without a solitary regret, because ; brave as a man’s, sweet as a woman’s, “I did 
of the prospect they afforded of pot-pie and { not mean to leave you for three days, but we've 
chicken broth.” ‘had company at the house, and business and 

I could not help joimimg in my visitor’s boating, suppers and scenery, have occupied 
laugh, it was so amused and hearty. Our {every momentof the day. You know, my little 
conversation followed, for half an hour, in a { convalescent, I wanted to see you.” 
bright, desultory channel. é “I hope so,” was the concise, and not very 

I think Edward gave it its key note of mirth, ‘ graceful answer. 
for Graham Wilbur was usually somewhat Mr. Wilbur looked at me with that grave, 
grave when we were alone together, though he { sweet, intangible look that touched on some- 
was by no means lacking in a keen perception { thing deeper, sadness or pain, and I was sure 
and relish of the comical side of things. { he sighed, and that a quick shadow went over 

“Are you fond of fishing, English ?” asked ; his face; but when he spoke again it was in 
our guest, in some pause of the conversation ‘ his own quiet, kindly tones, taking up book 
that had been running along in light, animated, { from the table. 
smooth currents for the space of half an hour.} ‘Mrs. Browning; are you in the mood for a 

«Qh, very, my dear sir; it was always one { poem this morning?” 
of my weaknesses, and was the sole cause of{ ‘Oh, yes; I always am some part of the 
sending me to the foot of my Latin-grammar { day, and I think that one has not yielded its 
class many a morning “cos my years had ‘ full harvest which is not broidered round with 
slipped into their teens.’ one or two swect poems. ‘They are like a cool, 

««Then perhaps you will like to go down to $ ‘ sweet spring, set along the dusty roadside of 
the lake for a couple of hours this afternoon? { ‘ the day’s work and cares, and ‘filling the heart 
They bring up large stories of the number | full of Pustenemeng? ’ or like a tune which sets 
and size of the trout in its waters this season.” ‘ the hours to music.’ 

“Quite too large for a Christian man to: He smiled at me, that pleased, gratified 
swallow; but that doesn’t weaken my ardor for | smile which was better than any praise. ‘Our 
trying my hook, nor my gratitude for your in- { ‘ little convalescent talks like an enthusiast,” he 
vitation.’ ‘said; ‘but if the day needs its broidery of 

“We must be off at three, and despite your { music and poems, Constance, it needs some- 
skepticism I'll bet you one of the smoking { thing else to make it calm, and strong, and 
caps a lady gave me in Germany, that Miss ‘ fruit-bearing.” 
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‘‘What is that, Mr. Wilbur ?”’ 
There came a new light over the fine, thinly 
cut features. 
; I think, Miss Constance, that every day we 
/ live needs to be consecrated by some sweet old 
psalm, swinging its silver melody along the 
hours, and brooding over the heart with its 


spirit of tenderness and love; or some grave old : 
Hebrew strain that stirred the fiery heart of : 
the prophets; or some passage in the Life of : 


Him who is the world’s only hope and salva- 


tion; or one of the Apostles’ strong, fervid ap- : 
peals to all that is deepest and truest in man. ‘ 

| /A day,” continued the speaker, lowering his : 
voice, ‘which does not bring some message of ‘ 
God to the heart and life, seems to me to have : 


half fulfilled its mission and purpose.” 


came no sound but the faint ticking of the 
clock on the mantel, and the far-off moan of 


the winds in the pines by the sea, that summer 


morning. 
“Now, what shall I read?” 
might have lasted five minutes. 
“The Duchess May.” 


Mr. Wilbur had a rich, vibrative, susceptible : 
voice, and as he read that wonderful story of 5 
woman’s tenderness and self-sacrifice, and of > 
the love that sent her with an exultant smile to : 
her awful death, I listened with a new appre- 
ciation of the great power and mystery of : 


genius. 
He closed the book at last. 


one who could have lived it.’’ 


“And how many have lived it,” I answered, ° 
“in lives of patient endurance, in forgiveness - 
And whether : 

in that rash holocaust of her youth, her beauty, : 
her life, the Duchess May proved herself a: 
more loving woman, as she went smiling to her ‘ 
death, than one who bears, for love’s sake, : 
io. and meekly through her life the ; 
burdens and the pain of love—God knoweth.” é 
He was looking at me while I was speak- : 
ing, but this time that intangible expression, : 
which before had only touched and wavered > 
through the deep eyes, had expanded and filled : 


and love, in faith and sacrifice ? 


them. 


They looked at me, with a thought in them ° 
that I could not fathom—something of tender- ‘ 
ness and pain, that was almost agony, and my ; 
gaze fell before it, and my heart fluttered and : 


yearned to comfort him. 
“That is it,” he said. 
because your heart has taught you, my little 


Then we sat still, thinking on all which these : 
words suggested ; and through the silence there ‘ 


The silence ; 


«Only a woman : 
could have written that,” he said, ‘and only : 


“You understand, : 


¢ girl, the true spirit and the true life of the 
‘ loving home woman.” 

> Then he was silent. I could not bear to 
> have made him so, because I was tired, and 
: excited, and nervous, and curious. 

: “What are you thinking of?” I asked, 
< anxiously. 

: Poor child!” he said; ‘“‘I have tired her 
out: she must lie down.” 

“No; I must hear,” very peremptorily. He 
¢ smiled, as an indulgent father might, at a 
petted child, and took my hand, and stroked 
the fingers, and held them to the light. 

‘‘Well, I was thinking that I must be look- 
ing up some cosy cottage nest, in which to 
ensconce my old bachelorism. The fact is, I’m 
> tired, Miss Constance; I’m tired of being a waif 
tossed round the world; I must settle down 
somewhere with Florence. She wont leave her 
‘old bachelor uncle; and I have neither heart 
. nor courage to take another European tour.” 

‘‘Why can’t you pitch your tent in Beach- 

S wood ?”’ 
‘‘Why can’t 1?” mocking my voice, and then 
: his eyes put on their look of pain a moment: 
* «‘ Because of one good and sufficient reason. You 
must never ask me that question, my little girl, 
with that child-like face of yours, and the won- 
der in your eyes, as if it were just the easiest 
thing in the world for a man to do always what 
he wants to. I’m a great deal older and a great 
deal wiser than you are, Constance.” 

‘‘T don’t believe the former,’’ I said, with a 
little laugh, for there was a mixture of amaze- 
ment and some other feeling in my companion’s 
: face, which I could not fathom. 

«‘Guess, then; you’re a Yankee.” 

«‘T guess—you are thirty.” 

‘‘ Put three on that, and you’ll have the lad- 
der of years my life has mounted.” 

‘Well, you don’t look as if it had.” 

‘‘Perhaps not; I come of a young-looking 
stock. - You know some families, like trees, keep} ) 
blossoms on their boughs longer than others 
When?” suddenly looking at his watch, ‘‘one 
hour always slips into three, when I am with 
you, Miss Constance. It’s lunch-time at the 
house on the hill.” 

‘+ And dinner-time at the cottage by the lane. 
: Which will you choose ?”’ 

‘¢My will would most cordially elect the latter, 
but I have some business with Judge Allyn.— 
My dear madame,” to my aunt, who came in at 
that moment, ‘“‘your niece needs a long nap 
‘ after dinner, and she must get well rapidly for 
> next Wednesday night.” 

; Why for next Wednesday night?” 
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‘*T suppose there will be no harm in my fore- 


stalling the cards of invitation a day or two. 


They are to give a party at Judge Allyn’s on ; 
that evening, and this entire household are to ; 


be among the favored few.” 


“Oh, I wouldn’t go for anything” thinking : 
of the embarrassment which an interview with 
Henry Allyn must occasion, ‘‘I shall not be ‘ 
strong enough, and a party was always my : 


special abomination.” 


‘So was it mine: but this will not be large, ‘ 


and we wont excuse you. 


and cake will wait for me.’ 


And Graham Wilbur lifted his hat to my aunt : ; 


and myself, with a grace which courts alone 
had not taught him, and went out. 


“‘He is a very agreeable gentleman,” said : 


my aunt. 
{ ‘Heis atrue, earnest, noble Christian 1man,”’ 
| summoned not my lips, but my heart. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Harry, you have not yet seen Miss En- < 


glish ?” 


My heart gave a bound, for I knew what was 


coming. It was late in the evening, and Henry ; 
Allyn had just returned from New York, having ‘ 
missed the boat and train the day before, and ° 


was just now shaking hands with his mother’s < 


and sister’s guests. 


So you must sacri- < 
fice yourself gracefully, as may be, Miss Con- : 
stance, and make up pun mind. The coffee : 
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So it was over—the meeting I had been so 
‘ long looking forward to with dread and tremor; 
‘ and then Mr. and Mrs. Allyn sat down, and we 
talked together as old friends, after long sepa- 
: ration. I know our conversation went right and 
left, now touching upon some scene or experi- 
‘ence in the old world, and then upon our life 
in Beachwood, with its joys and sorrows. 

Lucy’s soft blue eyes wandered sometimes 
> from her husband’s face to»mine, and I knew 
: what thought filled her heart, but there was no 
‘ shadow in her gaze, only gladness and wifely 
devotion. How pretty she looked that night, 
in her sky-blue silk, and the delicate lace fall- 
i ing like folds of snowy mist over her white 
neck and arms! 

Suddenly, Maude Allyn swept her fingers 
: down the keys of the piano, and, as the rich 
notes throbbed through the rooms, the little 
‘ wife sprang up: 
§ “Oh, I know what Maude’s going to sing, 
‘ and I must help her!”’ and she fluttered off. 
{ Her husband watched the movements of his 
‘ dainty wife with a pleased smile, and then his 
‘ eyes came back to my face; he leaned a little 
¢ closer toward me, and said, soft and grave: 
‘Constance, you remember what you said to 
‘ me one night—the last time that [ saw you?” 

‘“‘T remember.” 

; ‘“‘Well, your words, that seemed bitterness 
‘and mockery to me then, have turned out true 
¢ prophets in the end. Lucy, my wife, is more 


I had enjoyed the evening beyond my most ‘than you painted the future woman of my 
sanguine expectations, which, to tell the truth, { choice, in her sweetness and tenderness and 


had been of a somewhat languid order: but 


‘devotion. It is right that I should tell you 


my recent illness had excused me from taking ¢ this, for the sake of our old friendship, and 
part in song, or charade, while I had occupied { ‘ because I know your heart will never for- 
Judge Allyn’s easy chair in a small alcove, < get it.” 

which opened out of the back parlor—a most “Never. Ithank God for the words you have 
agreeable post for quiet and observation. I‘ spoken to me to-night.” 

rose up, and Henry Allyn came forward, and : He looked at me, as though the words thrilled 
gave me his hand, with the old, frank assurance his heart with some old memory; but, at that 
I remétibered well. moment, Edward and Florence Wilbur, Grace 

“« Miss English,” he said, “I am glad to wel- { and Lou came into the alcove, and there was 
come you to our house.” ¢ an end to any grave talk for that time. 

The kind, firm, sincere voice reassured me; é A few moments later, supper was announced. 
and, looking back on that time, I believe my i Judge Allyn, the fine, stately old man, had 
feeling was more for him, than for myself. $ been unremitting in his attentions to me that 

I looked up in his face; it wore the old smile § ¢ evening, and, though no allusion had been 
I remembered so well, for it had been the sun- { made to that time, I knew that my gray- -haired 
shine in which my heart had dwelt for a sum- host remembered and blessed me in his heart, 
mer, and the dark fine eyes were searching ; whenever his eyes sought the pale face of the 
my face with a good deal of interest and curi- ¢ quiet girl-guest, who sat in his alcove that 
osity, as an old friend’s would be likely to; ‘night, and looked out on the dancers, and 
and, seeing this, I answered with composure, § listened to the voices of mirth, and the ebb and 
perhaps with a little gravity: flow of the music, as one might to a dream. 

‘‘ And I am glad to see you, Mr. Allyn.” The Judge’s wife and daughter surprised me 
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by their cordiality, and the frequent visits they | 
paid to my alcove. 

I think I had never realized the magnificence, ° 
the regality of Maude Allyn’s beauty, as I did 
that evening. She wore a white moire antique, 
and delicate and costly laces shaded the white : 
neck and the snowy arms. 

There was no glitter of jewels about her: 
only a wreath of pearls was twined amid the : 
darkness of her hair, and seemed a fair and : 
fitting crown for that queenly head. 

Mr. Wilbur came in at this moment, and : 
looked in his earnest, searching way, not so | 
much at my face, as at something deeper and | 
beyond it; but I was used to the look now, and : 
could bear it—I even think it was pleasant : 
to me. 

‘“‘Constance,” he said, ‘I don’t think you : 
can bear the heat and bustle of the upper room; : 
I shall bring you your refreshments.” 

I gave him a grateful glance; for, to tell the : 
truth, I was quite wearied, and at this moment 
Lucy Allyn bustled into the alcove, and caught 
the last of the gentleman’s speech. ; 

‘I shall stay with you, Miss Constance,” in 
her sweet, rapid way. ‘Our mother says she ; 


can quite dispense with my presence in the } 


supper-room, and I shall enjoy my cream and ‘ 
cake much better with you.” 

So they left us together, and Lucy nestled } 
down on an ottoman at my feet, and chatted } 
away, in her humming-bird style. ; 

At last, Mr. Wilbur, Maude Allyn, and a} 
waiter presented themselves. The gentleman : 
and lady brought a glass of cream, while the : 
small tray was heaped with delicious fruits and } 
confections. Q 

“There wasn’t room on the tray for your } 
cream, so Mr. Wilbur and I concluded to fol- { 
low John,” said Miss Maude, as she deposited ; 
her glass on a small marble table, which the 
waiter placed before me. 

“Thank you; you are unnecessarily kind, } 
Miss Allyn;” but, even as I spoke, I had an? 
intuitive feeling that the beautiful girl’s atten- } } 
tions to myself did not spring from gentle and § 
tender sympathies, and that something which ; 
I could not analyze, made her half fear and } 
half dislike me. 

She gave me the full benefit of her brightest } ; 
smile, but it was not warm, and did not touch 
and mellow her eyes as she answered se 
graciously, «We are only kind to ourselves { 


‘ 
§ 


when you permit us to be attentive to you, Miss ‘ 
English.” 

Mr. Wilbur has been chatting with Mrs. 
Allyn, and arranging the refreshments on the 


‘to take all your comfort together. 


‘chicken salad? 


’ but she is so fastidious. 


‘ his social attractiveness. 
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‘table; he had scarcely spoken to me; but 
‘ several times I had observed his eyes bent 


keenly on my face, and then upon the lady’s, 
as though he was instituting some contrast 


betwixt us. 
‘‘ Well, now, Miss English, and my sweet, 


: small sister,” with a caressing movement of her 
‘snowy hand over Lucy’s golden curls, ‘as 


you are comfortably established with your 
supper, we'll leave you like two cooing doves 
Mamma 
will look anxiously for a sight of our faces in 
the supper-room, Mr. Wilbur, for a hundred 
guests are on that good lady’s hands until we 
relieve her,’ and, taking Mr. Wilbur’s arm, 
Maude Allyn swept graceful and smiling from 


‘ the room. 


And after they had left Lucy Allyn chatted 
to me after this fashion—‘‘ Do try a bit of the 
I’m sure you'll like this 
English raspberry jelly! Dear me! don’t you 
like vanilla cream? These peaches are de- 


licious.”’ 
‘¢ Delicious,’’ I said, as I received the beau- 


; tiful fruit from the small hand, and enjoyed it 


esthetically even more than I did palatably. 
“Don’t you think,” continued the lively 


‘ little lady, ‘‘that Maude and Mr. Wilbur look 
‘ very finely together ?”’ 


“ Very.” 

‘Such hosts of offers as Maude has had! 
However, I think that 
her pride and her heart are having a struggle 
now, in which I know the woman must finally 


‘triumph. Oh, I didn’t mean to say that!” 
‘ with a little pantomime of amazement at her 
‘ own imprudence, “but I know it’s perfectly 


safe with you.” 
‘“* Perfectly, my dear Mrs. Allen.” 
‘““Of course, there is nothing explicit yet; 


; but I am satisfied that Maude is, at last, really 


‘ satisfied. Then, in every respect, it would: 
} gratify her family, for Mr. Wilbur is wealthy, 
} his family is one of the oldest in the country, 
> and Hal moe he is one of the truest and noblest 
of men.’ 

‘“‘And you think that he is really a warm 
admirer of Miss Maude’s ?” 

“Can any man help being?” exclaimed 
Lucy, with a little pardonable vanity in her 
husband’s beautiful sister. ‘But you know 
that Mr. Wilbur is somewhat peculiar, with all 
I neyer can get over 


° a slight uncomfortable feeling in his presence 
’ when he fastens those great, fine eyes on my 


face, as though he were reading the secrets of 
the heart beyond it.” 
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‘And Maude has been so used to flattery 
and adulation, both at home and in Europe, ; 
that I know Mr. Wilbur’s quiet, undemonstra- 
tive manner vexes her. Why, I don’t believe { 


he has paid her a half-dozen compliments during ; 


their whole acquaintance.” , 
‘It is not like him.” § 
‘No; but he is a man of intensest feeling, 

as any one must know who watches him nar- 

rowly, and no one can know Maude, as he has 
done, without admiring her. I am certain of ; 

a happy denowement one of these days.” 

I smiled on the little lady as she sat at my 
feet, and tapped her spoon against her cream- 
glass, and leaned her head against the arm of 
my chair, while her confidences fluttered out of § 
a pair of lips that were like a couple of roses : 
just breaking from the bud to blossom. I ; 
smiled on the little lady, but all the while a’ 
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Judge Allyn had sent his carriage for our 
family, and Edward hurried up to me with my 


; hat and shawl, which Grace had given him in 


the drawing-room. 

‘Stand up, sis, and let me put them on ina 
twinkling. Grace says it’s after one, and I 
promised Aunt Abbie to return you by twelve. 
She’ll have worked herself up into a fever by 
this time.” 

Before I could answer a hand was laid on 
Edward’s shoulder, and a well-known voice 
said, ‘‘ Let me have the shawl, my dear fellow, 
and consign this very dainty bundle to my 
keeping. I'll handle it with the greatest care, 
to prove which, I’ve just ordered the gig to 
take Miss Constance home; it’s easier than 
the carriage, and you wont be afraid to trust 
her with me?” 

“In no wise, sir,” promptly answered my 


pain was growing and grasping at my heart, ; brother, for the gentleman was a great favorite 
which fairly seemed to suffocate me, for the with him—and he went to hunt up Grace and 
knowledge came sudden, and swift, and terrible } Louise. 

to me in that hour, and I knew that beyond ‘Oh, you shouldn’t have given yourself s0 
hope or help from man, my life was bound up é much trouble,’ I said, talking in a kind of 
in that of Graham Wilbur; and following this { dream, and conscious of nothing but the pain 


sudden knowledge came the thought of Maude § 
and all her sister had said, and then a great 


throe of agony. ; 


Yet I sat still and smiled on the lady; I re- $ 
member she kept up her talk, interpolated with 
ejaculations, and set with little sweet outbreaks 
of laughter, and quick leaps and changes of 
expression; but I cannot remember one word 
of all she said to me. 

Perhaps I should not have so readily accepted 
Mrs. Allyn’s impression as indubitable proof 
of Graham Wilbur’s attachment to Maude 
Allyn, if I had not been in that weak physical ; 
condition which always accompanies recovery ¢ 
from a slow fever, and which is so apt to pre- ¢ 
dispose one to any painful impressions which ‘ 
an active imagination may superinduce; as it $ 
was, I had not the faintest doubt in my own ; 
mind that Mrs. Allyn’s suspicions were correct, ? 
and a thousand circumstances, unimportant } 
except from their bearings and relations, arose 
in my memory to confirm my belief. 

She was still talking when the company re- § 
turned to the parlors. For the next»half hour 
the alcove was filled with faces mew and old, 
but I was excused from entering into prolonged 
conversation; and at last the party began to 
break up. 

No one had seemed to detect any change in 
my feelings or appearance, only I had met Gra- 
ham Wilbur’s eyes studying my face with an in- 
tentness which betrayed annoyance and anxiety. 


at my heart, as Graham Wilbur folded the 
shawl about me. 

+‘ Not a word, Constance. 
troubling you?” 

This question roused me. 
say I was troubled ?” 

“Your face did. There comes your host and 
hostess. Make your adieux as brief as pos- 
sible.” 

But they were not destined to be so after all, 
for Judge Allyn and his wife insisted that I 
should pass the night at their house. 

I got away at last, however, and as soon as 
we were in the gig, Mr. Wilbur said to me, as 
he touched his horse, ‘‘What is the matter 
with you, Constance ?”’ 

“TI feel tired—very tired.”” I couldn’t com- 
mand my voice any further, and I believe it 
trembled through these syllables as one’s does 
who begins a tune, and is not quite certain of 
the air. 

‘‘ Well, lean against me, dear little child. 
The excitement has been too much for you. I 
thought Mrs. Allyn ought not to have brought 
in all those strangers after supper, but they 
wanted to get a sight of our little authoress.” 

Graham Wilbur laid my head softly on his 
shoulder, and drew his arm around my waist. 
His manner was so gentle, his tones so tender, 
that I think they must have wakened a suspicion 
in any indifferent observer’s mind, that some 
feeling stronger than friendship dwelt beneath 


What is it that is 


“ Why—did I 
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them; but I only thought, with my head lying 
| there, how sweet and blessed it must be to have 


/ such a resting-place for one’s whole life, for all ¢ 
{ sorrow and weakness, for all pain, and for all 3 aunty,” 


\ joy, the strong, perfect, satisfied rest, which $ 


| God has appointed manhood to give to woman- ; 
/ hood; and thinking of all this the tears came, 


| every true woman’s heart needs, and which 


in a swift, still tide, and poured down my 
cheeks. 


I had not spoken for some time, neither had ; 


my companion. It was a still, cloudless, sum- 


mer midnight, without a moon, but with a: 
Suddenly I felt a : 
hand, soft and gentle as a woman’s, stealing ° 
‘“‘Why, Constance!” and now 2 


glittering broidery of stars. 


over my face. 
the words came in a kind of agony of pain and ; 
anxiety, ‘‘ what has happened to distress you? : 
Has anybody said anything to pain you? Tell ; 
me, my dear child!” 


He bent down so close to me that I saw the : 
shining of those clear brown eyes through the } 


darkness, and then the face of Maude Allyn 


rose in its marvelous, mocking beauty, before 
me, and I caught my breath, it may be, with a : 


little moan, for the pain was sharp. 

«Tell me, dear, what it means ?”’ and Graham 
Wilbur wiped away the tears with my hand- 
kerchief. 

“T can’t. Please don’t insist; 
and nervous and weak. I shall be better to- 
morrow, and ashamed of my childishness.”’ 

He did not press me further, but he placed 


my head back on his shoulder, and held me ? 


there very tenderly during the rest of the ride. 
Once or twice I heard him sigh. 
He lifted me from the carriage, and, despite : 


some feeble protestations on my part, carried > 


me into the house, and placed me in Aunt : 
Abbie’s chair. 


“Take good care of her,” he said to the } 
anxious old lady; ‘she has undergone too } 


much, and must be got off to bed at once.” 
He looked in my face—a look which now did 


not touch on pain, but was filled with it, and } 


bade me an abrupt good evening, and went 
away. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


“You don’t look fit to be down stairs this 


morning, Constance,”’ exclaimed Aunt Abbie, : 
as she came into the sitting-room late the next > 


morning, with her old-fashioned steelyards in 
one hand, and a kettle of plums, for preserving, » 
in the other. ‘I knew it would just put her } 


back three weeks, going to that. party, and ; 


I am tired ; 


> said all I could against it. But Mr. Wilbur 
3 always will have his own way.”’ 

‘¢ And it’s pretty sure to be right, after all, 
exclaimed Edward, coming over to the 
> lounge, where I lay. ‘‘He made a mistake 
§ this time, I’m inclined to believe, when I look 
at your cheeks, Con.” 
$ «J don’t think any of our cheeks will stand 
’examination,” laughed Grace, rubbing her 
sleepy brown eyes with her small fingers, for 
myself, Edward, and Lou had been holding a 
$most animated discussion on the preceding 
: night, and the young gentleman had borne, 
with great amiability, the frequent hints and 
allusions in which his sisters had indulged, 
with malice aforethought, respecting his devo- 
: tion to Florence Wilbur during the evening. I 

: had borne an intermittent part in the conversa- 

tion, still, it had drawn my thoughts away 
: from much which was the source of acute pain 
to me, and I could not help being amused with 
the half comical, half witty way in which 
; Edward received his sister’s jests—something 
‘ after this fashion :—<“‘ Well, she was, decidedly, 
the prettiest girl at the party. I think a fellow 
‘ only displayed his good taste by concentrating 
} his attentions under such circumstances.” 
’ ««] think you are polite to us,” exclaimed 
; Lou, pulling a cluster of Isabella grapes from 
the vine around the window, and sharing the 
«Don’t 


purple fruit with her brother and sister. 
‘ you, Grace ?”’ 
} «Very; but she did look pretty.” 
‘«¢ And it’s understood that present company’s 
} always excepted, isn’t it, Con?” 

‘«That depends largely on the amiability of 

the ‘present company.’” 
; But here Aunt Abbie’s entrance turned the 
> conversation into another channel. : 

; ‘‘T] don’t approve of late hours for young 
folks,’’ she said, with a lugubrious shake of her 
head ; ‘*no good ever comes of turning night 
5 into day, and if folks can’t find any better way 
sto spend their money than in giving grand 
parties, they’d better doitin sunlight. Edward, 
‘my eyes are getting old. Do tell me how 
many pounds these plums weigh.” 

Edward took the ‘‘steelyards,” but at that 
; moment Debby came in with a bouquet of those 
flowers which crown the August with their 
: royal beauty. There were snowy vases of 
japonicas, and tubes of fragrant, golden honey- 
suckle; and moss roses opening their crimson, 
3 passionate hearts amid leaves that were like 
S emeralds; and pale flutings of mignonette, 
} winding like dainty necklaces amid this show 
of beauty. 
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There was a chorus of delighted exclamations And I laid down my head on the boy’s knee 
as Debby came toward me, bringing the flowers ? with a sickness of heart, which made me almost / 


and a little note, which informed me that / wish that I was lying it down on that last, | 
Graham Wilbur had been suddenly summoned } cold, hard, damp pillow, where, sooner or later, 
to New York on business, and much to his re-¢ all heads must lie, some with the blossoming | 
gret, found that he would not have time to get tresses of youth, and some wearing the ripe } 
the next train and call on me; but he begged S and silver locks, which are the harvest of old / 
that I would get back the lost roses to my ¢ age. 

cheeks, as he should hold himself responsible Edward commenced reading Longfellow’s 
to my aunt until their return. There was no ? “ Building of the Ship,’’ and I heard his voice 
allusion to the bouquet—there need not have 2 drop for a little while along the stately cadences 
been any. of the wonderful poem; and then I dropped 

It was, perhaps, an hour later, and Edward ( softly away into slumber, worn out by excite- 
was reading us passages from Tennyson’s ¢ ment, and something harder to bear than that! 
Princess, and Grace and Lou arranging the? I think it was nearly two hours later that I 
flowers into two glass vases, when Mrs. Henry ) woke. Edward was not reading, but the voices 
Allyn and her sister were announced. The ‘in my dream mingled themselves with the real 
ladies were out taking a morning drive, and ¢ voices about me, and there was another whose 
had called to inquire after my health, as Mr. soft, deep tones, had a sweetness for me, that 
Wilbur had informed them the excitement of é dwelt neither in song nor lute. I rubbed my 
the party had proved quite too much for me. § eyes, and then Graham Wilbur bent over me, 

Maude was very gracious and smiling, but ¢ with a laugh in his own. 
the sight of her beauty sickened me—her sister? ‘Why, how came you here?” I said, bewil- 
was as impulsive and full of kindly sympathies ‘ dered, and still fancying I was in a dream. 
and inquiries as ever. I cannot recall one’ «J was just ten minutes too late, because I 
word of the conversation that transpired, until ¢ stayed to write a note to a certain little friend 
the ladies rose to go, but I know it had run on ¢ of mine, and so I thought I couldn’t pass the 
in some light, sparkling channel. Then, as (interregnum betwixt the last and the next 
Maude Allyn drew on her glove, she suddenly } train better than in watching the effect of 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, what delicious japonicas !” ‘my note, and I find it has been decidedly 

“IT fancy, Miss Allyn, you must recognize ( goporific.” 
their physiognomy or their fragrance, for they I was wide awake now; and, while there 
must have grown up before your eyes.” was a sweet chorus of laughter, half at my 

She looked up, puzzled for a moment—then ‘ ecaition, and half at the gentleman’s words, I 
the truth flashed across her. lifted my head up. 

‘‘ Certainly,” she said, and the smile did not Graham Wilbur studied my face very in- 
go out of her lips, but her face was dark, for } tently, as he made very strict inquiries repect- 
all that. ‘I recognized the blossoms, for I‘ ing my health; and, after a little more general 
ee the gift to Mr. Wilbur.” conversation, said: 

“Why did you, sister?” exclaimed Mrs.; «put on your bonnet, and go down the lane 
Allyn, turning her pleased, surprised face, } + the corn-field with me, Constance; you know 
toward the lady, and then bending it toward the cherry trees make all the way shady, and 
the flowers: ‘‘Oh, how delicious they are!” —¢ the air will refresh you, after your nap.” 

How glad I was, when the ladies left a ors And Grace brought me my bonnet and pa- 
moments later—as glad as I was a month be- resol, and we went out tegether. 
fore, when Maude Allyn came and sat by my § «J thank you for your gift this morning— 
bedside, and seemed to carry a black shadow ‘that is, for your share in it.” 
from the room, when her fair, haughty face’ we had gone to the end of the lane, and 
went out of it. I leaned my head back on.the ? tyrped back, when I said this. The air and 
lounge, for I had risen to receive my guests. the sunshine, and the sweet, soft winds, had 

“« How pale you are, sis!” exclaimed Grace. a refreshed and soothed me; and Mr. Wilbur 

«Lie your head down there, love,” sub- and { had talked, after our old fashion, plea- 
joined Edward, as he arranged the pillow © ( santly and desultorily together. 
his knee; [ll I don’t know how I came to add the last half 

‘Lend to the rhyme of the poet of my remark; I think it was done almost in- 
The music of my vaice,’ city and more to myself than to the 


and read you inte a nap.” gentleman. 
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> at all times, till death parted them—parted/}’ 


‘What do you mean, about my share in it?” ; 
asked the gentleman, evidently surprised. 


‘Miss Allyn told me that she suggested the 
gift, so I suppose half the thanks are due to > 


\ 
2 
\ 


her.” 
“Is it possible she said that?” I knew, by 


his tone, that the gift was all his; and some- > 
how the chill and pain went out of my heart, : 
with that knowledge. 

I think my face showed it, for Graham Wil- : 
bur’s eyes stole up under their deep lashes to : 
mine several times, but he kept his inferences > 
entirely to himself, only as he opened the gar- 3 
den-gate, he said to me, abrupt and earnest: 

‘Constance, you may give your thanks, with- ; 
out reservation, to myself. Miss Allyn was mis- $ 3 
taken. One morning last week, when I was } 
coming down here, there was some talk betwixt ° 
her and Florence, about sending you a bouquet, 
which I was to have the honor of presenting, ¢ 
but visitors prevented the consummation of the ° 
project. It was hardly fair in Miss Maude to ; 
claim a share in the offering, which was solely ; 
my own, without thought or suggestion from ‘$ 
another.’’ 

“Well, you shall have my thanks now, with- ? 
out reservation, pressed down and running ‘ 
over.” 

He answered me with his smile, and then < 
went into the house. 

The girls had gone out with their brother into * 
the orchard, Aunt Abbie said; and Mr. Wilbur ° 
removed my bonnet, and placed me in the rock- ; 
ing-chair, and held my hand, and looked at 
me—a look to which, this time, I could find } 
neither key nor solution. ) 

At last it came. “Foolish little girl, you did } 


not believe ¢hat, did you?” ? 
“What?” feeling dimly his meaning. ) 
“Why, that I liked Maude Allyn.” ; 
“Yes; I had reasons.” $ 


“Some very wise individual’s been suggest- ‘ 
ing it to you, then, for your own unsuspicious ; 
little brain would never have hunted up such > 
an improbability.” 3 

“I thought you knew me better than that, 
Constance.” g 

“She is brilliant and beautiful,” I.said, not 2 
knowing what else to say. 

“But she is no representative type of my $ 
ideal woman. Would Maud Allyn be the sweet, $ 
loving home-wife a man wants, to sweeten his : 
life, te comfort his heart in sorrow, to cling to ; 
him through good and evil report, to ‘be ‘his $ 
angel in sickness, iis sympathetic friend and } ; 
counsellor in the cares and trials that must } 
come with manheed, his comfort and blessing, 


359 


: them, to take one sooner than the other, into, 


life and love eternal? Is Maude Allyn such 
woman ?”’ 
‘*But all women cannot be this,’ I said. 


‘ «Tt isn’t in them.” 


‘‘But the woman of my election must be. 
Don’t J know that Maude Allyn would never 


{marry me, the man, Graham Wilbur? She’d 


marry my wealth, my social position, my old 


: family, and certain attributes and social ad- 
$juncts of myself; but, sweep all these away, 


and Maude Allyn would never marry me.” 

“IT believe you,” I said; ‘‘and I think the 
; light at my heart must have reflected itself in 
my face. 

‘Well, you foolish little puss, I’ve half a 


$ mind to be angry with you, for allowing such 
San idea to take possession of you for a mo- 
> ment ;” and yet, I thought he looked pleased, 


as he spoke. 

I could not answer him; and I knew now 
there were roses in my cheeks. 

“Constance,” said Graham Wilbur, bringing 
S his head into close proximity with my cheek, 
3 and speaking in a voice which was not just 
steady: ‘Was it that which troubled you last 


¢ night?” 


“You are too bad to ask me,” I faltered. 

He opened his lips to say something farther, 
; and-then a shadow came over the gentleman’s 
3 face: ‘«‘ Constance,” slow and sadly, ‘I believe 


: your friendship is worth more than the love of 


most women.”’ 
‘‘Oh, you must not cempliment me so grace- 


; fully, at the expense of the rest of my sex!” 


“But one woman gave me, in my youth, a |} 
key to the hearts of the rest of her sex. It } 
would be hard fer one to deceive me now.” 

I looked up at his calm, steadfast eyes, at 


‘ the clear, strong, finely cut face, and believed 


him. 

He looked at his wateh. ‘‘I have only time 
fer the next train’’—Getting up: 

«« How do you feel now, Constance?” 

‘‘Well, and happy.” I think my heart an- 
swered the gentleman, as much as my lips. 

“Well, God bless and take of you for the 
next three days, my dear ehild;” and kissing 
3 tthe hand he had held all this time, Graham 
Wilbur went away. 

“Why, Con, I guess your nap’s done you 


: good,” exelaimed Edward, as he and the girls 


$ came in from the orchard. 
I was bending over my flowers, and humming 


2 some old tune. 
“I guess it’s Mr. Wilbur’s done the good, 
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instead of her nap,” interposed Lou, ro- aunty; but, you know he held himself partly 
guishly. $ responsible for my being thrown, though no 
I stood their laugh bravely. $ human skill could have averted it, and that 
“No matter, so the good is done, who did made his attentions so constant.” 
it,” answered Edward. ‘Where’s Mr. Wilbur? $ “ Yes—but * the thought was caught, 
I’ve got a big apple for him.” ¢ and held back. My aunt was a cautious woman; 
‘«He’s gone, and left his adieux for you all.” $ but, as I looked for her to complete the sen- 
‘ tence, I read something in her eyes, whieh sent 
CHAPTER XX. a swift flutter to my pulse. 
‘‘Guess whom I saw this morning?’ ex- $ 
claimed Lou, as she came dancing, and twirl-{ opened life before me, in such a great vista of 
ing the strings of her sun-bonnet, into the richness and glory, of holiness and beauty, that 








kitchen, where I was lazily assisting Aunt‘ my eyes were dazzled, and my heart sank; 4 


Abbie shell the beans for succotash. put it away. 

“Did Mrs. Mason say she’d have the yeast- And yet, all that day there was a sweet tune 
cakes ready, so I could wet up my biscuit by going to and fro in my soul, and it seemed to 
three o’clock?” interposed my aunt, eagerly, } me that all the windows of my life had opened 


for her youngest niece had been dispatched on { themselves to the eastward; and, looking afar 





Could it be ?—the thought was too much. It | 





this special errand. 

«‘She said Tom should bring them over by 
one, without fall. 
Con ?” 

‘¢Yes, Ihave, Lou. It was Mr. Wilbur.” 

‘¢You’re a true Yankee,”’ clapping her hands. 
‘‘T met him on the old turnpike, just beyond 
Mrs. Mason’s, and he made all possible inquiries 
about your health: said he didn’t get in till late 
last night, and had met some friends of his and 
Judge Allyn’s, (English people,) to whom he 
owed special attention, and he should not be 
able to get round here before evening, but he 
sent his most cordial remembrances.” 

And Lou danced from the room; but her 
words were sunbeams, soft and glowing around 
my heart. 

‘‘Mr. Wilbur is a very warm friend to you, 
my child,’’ remarked Aunt Abbie, in her low, 
quiet voice, as she dropped her beans into the 
half filled bowl. 

“Very, aunty.” 

‘‘ He never seemed tired of asking questions 
about you, and hearing of your life,”’ continued 
the old lady, pouring a fresh installment of { 
pods into her lap; ‘‘and I shall never forget 
how excited he was, when I told him the story § 
of our dear Alfred’s death, and Mr. Hughes’s 
dreadful treatment of us all.” 

‘‘Don’t talk about it, aunty, please; for a 
glance into that old dark life made a sudden 
faintness at my heart. 

*< Well, that time can never come back to us, 
dear child, and I only alluded to it, to prove to 
you how good and warm a friend Mr. Wilbur is 
toyou. I sometimes think you don’t appreciate 
itenough. He was here, from two to four times 
every day, during your illness.” 

«He was very good, and I am very grateful, 


You haven’t guessed yet, ‘ 


off, I saw the sun coming in ‘glory and majesty 
over the mountains of my life. 

Indeed, those four days of Graham Wilbur's 
$ absence had been full of brightness and peace 
‘ for me; for those last words he had spoken of 
¢ Maude Allyn had been like sweet dews falling 
upon my heart, and healing it. 

“Oh, isn’t it dreadful! Hush, you mustn't 
let Constance hear!” and then, I caught broken 
scraps of sentences, in which ‘‘the Allyns,” and 
‘‘the Wilburs,” and ‘the mountain,” and ‘the 
‘“‘terrible height,” and ‘the dreadful accident,” 
were mingled and confused together—caught 
them, as I stood in the front hall—for I had 
come down from my chamber. 

I remember my heart sprang and stood still, 
as a terrible fear seized it; I steadied myself a 
moment, by catching hold of the bannisters, 
and then I went in slowly, and said, quiet but 
determined : 

‘“‘I have overheard too much; you must tell 
me the worst.” 

{ They were all there, my brother and sisters, 

and Aunt Abbie, with shocked, pemal, faces. 

‘ ‘‘Can you bear it, Constance; you’re white 

as a sheet,’’ chorussed the four anxious voices. 
“‘Yes—only be quick.” They were too much 

{ excited themselves, to see how I gasped the 

§ words. 

Then Edward*told the story, which he had 
just learned as he came up from the pond, 
where he had been fishing. 

It appeared that Judge Allyn’s family and 
his guests had gone out to Peak Rock that af- 
ternoon, a high mountain some seven miles 
from their residence, whose summit commanded 
a charming view of the scenery of sea and 
shore, of hill and valleys, and villages locked 
between them. ‘ 
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The mountain sides were sharp and precipi-$ came the answer, “‘Oh, if you had died—if 


tous, and some members of the party had ‘ you had died!” 

yentured too near the edge of the summit,’ He shook me back and forth—he looked in 
where the grass made a dark green fringe, so 8 my face with his clear, intense eyes—he played 
they could not see their danger; but the shell ? with my loosened hair a moment, and then he 
of sand had given way; two gentlemen and ; gathered me up to his heart—‘ Oh, Constance, 
two ladies had fallen; the latter had caught : my beautiful, my treasure unspeakable!” he 
hold of the branches of some trees, and been 5 said—and then I knew, for the first time, how 
relieved from their frightful position in a few ‘a man like Graham Wilbur can love a woman, 
moments ; but both the gentlemen had fallen— { and what she can be to him when he takes her 
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one was seriously injured, and the other— into his soul; I learned it sitting there, with 
Edward could not speak the word, but the ¢ my head on his shoulder, and my tears—slow, 

silence which followed did. § silent, happy tears—dropping on his hands. 
‘And the names of those two?” I said, not 3 We sat there a long, long time, in the blessed 

knowing my own voice. ° knowledge which had suddenly arose upon the 
‘“‘Qne—the one who was injured—was Judge $ hearts of both. 

Allyn’s son.” > Atlast Ispoke. ‘Tell me all that has hap- 


There was no need to say the other. I think 2 pened?” 
my ap ane — have beaten again if one 3 It was done in few words. Edward’s state- 
hope had not held it. ¢ment had been substantially correct, saving 

‘Are you sure it is all true?” Sthe name of one of the injured party. The 

“About the other man they were not just s young Englishman who was traveling with his 
certain. Maybe it was one of the English : father and mother, had been taken up appar- 
gentlemen.” S ently lifeless; but prompt restoratives had 

“Let me go up stairs.” § been applied, and he was alive, and the doctors 

Edward carried me up and laid me on the 3 had hope of his speedy recovery if no internal 

d. I remember their white, anxious faces ; injuries had been sustained. 

bout me, and how their half-whispered$ Mrs. Allyn and Florence had only fallen a 

fds floated round me. ‘‘ We shouldn’t have $ few feet, and were slightly bruised. Henry 
told‘her. Of course she wasn’t strong enough ¢ was severely, but not dangerously so. 

to bear it.” And I lay there, only knowing ; Oh, Constance, I never felt as I did at that 

that I felt very cold, and that a great and ter- ; terrible moment, the awful force and meaning 

rible blow had fallen on me. $ ofsthose words, ‘In the midst of life we are in 

So, an hour, perhaps, went by, and then death.’ ” 

Lou’s voice sprang out in a great cry and ex- Perhaps, in the great, exultant joy of that 
ultation of delight, as she stood by the win-$ new life, we both needed this thought of death 
dow—‘ Oh, here’s Mr. Wilbur coming into the ¢ to calm and sober us. I knew he felt this as 
gate !” 2 well as I, by the silence that fell into: his 

The words gave me new life. I sprang up ¢ words—a silence broken only by tender caresses. 
from the bed—I rushed down the stairs with; At last he spoke. ‘‘ Does my little girl know 
feet that did not feel them—and only with a‘ how long my heart has been hungering: for 
great hungry longing to look upon his face § this?” 
once more—to know that he lived. $ «No; why—” I didn’t go on. 

I met him at the front door, and, forgetting «Because I thought that you never could 
everything but my great joy, I sobbed out— ; belong to me—that your heart was another’s.” 
“Qh, thank God! thank God!” ‘How came you to think so?” greatly 

Graham Wilbur put his arms about me, and ; startled. ‘ 
drew me into the parlor. He sat down on the ; And then, in a few words, he told me of. the 
sofa and held and strained me to his heart. 3 interview he had one noon with Lucy Allyn.. 
For awhile he did not speak; at last the words} And then there came a necessity for me to 
came, shaken as trees are shaken to and fro in 2 reveal all which had transpired betwixt the 
mighty tempests—‘‘ Constance, do you really ; Judge and myself on his first visit to our 
care so much for me as this?” house. 

And that great joy of knowing that he lived; Graham Wilbur knew Lucy Allyn’s father 
swallowed up everything—maidenly shame and ; well; he knew, also, that she had a splendid 
womanly pride; I only clung to him, and, 5 dowry at her marriage, and that the Judge 
through the shivering and convulsive sobs, 5 soon after was involved in some pecuniary 

Vou. XvI.—29 
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embarrassments, out of which the wealthy old : husband has erected for us; and here the days 
banker had assisted him—though he believed $ go over my head in the shelter of such perfect 
there had been, for a short time, some misun- $ love, in the midst of such peace, and love, and 
derstanding betwixt the gentlemen ; but it was > blessedness, that it seemed as though my life 
adjusted for the sake of the children, and he > must needs be one continual Thanksgiving to 
knew that none of the family were acquainted ¢ God, the Giver of all these gifts. 

with the real facts. ’ Graham, my dear husband, has been better 

«« And we will not speak of it again.” ; than the dreams of my youth, the ideal of my 

“Never, Constance. You will call me now § womanhood, and I pray daily our Father in 
by that name which is your right.” ; Heaven that I may be to him that best, holiest 

“Graham!” It has grown very sweet and gift of His to any man—a true and loving wife, 
familiar to my lips now, but then it was not at : his chiefest joy in happiness, his comfort in 
home there, and I whispered it low and 2 affliction, his rest and rejoicing at all times. 
timidly. 3 My family and Florence are with us. Edward 

One question more I asked as we sat there ‘ is finishing nobly his last year at Yale. 
alone. ‘‘You remember that afternoon when; I fancy, sometimes, that the heart of my 
we had our first long talk, and you sat by my ¢ sweet niece, Florence Wilbur, finds a melody in 
bedside and watched me fall asleep? Did you : the sound of my brother’s name, which is never 
put your arms around me, and your face down ? awakened by any other, and that the fair girl- 
to mine, or was it a dream?” I could never ; face rises sometimes before the student, and 
tell. 3 blurs the pages and his books. 

An arch smile flickered about the lips, and; But the young hearts hold their secret fast, 
up into the dark, deep eyes. ‘It was not a’ and time only will reveal it. 
dream, Constance.” ¢ So, the lights and the shadows have come 

And then Aunt Abbie came into the parlor. : and gone over my life as the days ‘‘ come and 
I learned afterward she had followed me down } 5 g0,” with their swift, noiseless feet over our 
stairs, and seeing my meeting, retreated, guess- ; ; lives, as the shuttles ‘come and go” thro 
ing somewhat of the state of things, and had ; the looms of human life, weaving that 
prevented any of the family from intruding < $ mysterious pattern which God’s eyés, 
upon us. $ behold to all eternity—as the years ‘come and 

Her first question was of the accident; and > go,” dropping gifts and graves all along their 
Edward, and Grace, and Lou were summoned : paths, and speaking to all human hearts that 
to hear the details, though the result was not < old, sublime lesson their lips have proclaimed 
so bad as they had anticipated. And then; 3 unchanging amid all the changes through which 
Graham Wilbur rose to go, for it would not do $ they walk the earth—that old teaching of the 
to remain longer from his friends at this crisis ; } Royal Israelite, ‘Fear God and keep his com- 
but before he left he acquainted my family, in g mandments, for this is the whole duty of 
his strong, earnest way, with the knowledge? man.” 
which had just come to both our hearts. THE END. 

There was some surprise, but more tears— 
tears that were gladness and congratulations, 
for none could know Graham Wilbur and not ; A REFLECTION. 
love him. Tue spirit of the past is like an ever-moving, 
Sstream, whose murmuring melody is never’ 
2 silent; every breath stirs it, and leaves a trace 

I have little else to write. Graham Wilbur : behind; every sunbeam is mirrored upon it; 
and I were married in the following autumn. 2 he requires but little extraneous aid, and de- 

Judge Allyn’s family was present, saving his ; 5 pends chiefly on himself; he can clothe his 
daughter. She accepted an invitation from her ; } pictures in the moonlight, or in the red mantle 
mother’s sister to visit her at the South, and 5 of sunset, and allure tones never heard before 
before she returned was married to a rich ; from invisible harps, with which angels and 
planter. 2 gentle spirits descend, and greet every listener 

Her pride, doubtless, was wounded at Gra- ? jas a brother—whilst he, very often not per- 
ham Wilbur’s choice, but her heart suffered no‘ ceiving from whence comes this heavenly 
pain. ¢ greeting, and deeming it from earth, looks for 

For ourselves, we live in Beachwood, not far { it there, and thus the sweet harmony is heard 
from the > 08, in the beautiful cottage home my g no more, and he is alone. 








EVENING.—INTEREST.—ENVY. 


EVENING. 
BY MRS. C. MARIA LANDON. 


On, rarest of all gentle forms 
That ever trembled in earth’s storms! 
Oh, bluest of all loving eyes 
That‘ever woke, in sad surprise, 
To human sins and miseries ! 
Oh, trusting heart and sweet young brow, 
How pale and silent are ye now! 
How still those little dove-like hands 
That fluttered through the shining strands, 
And laid the soft, rich golden bands, 
Around that perfect head— 
Now lying cold and dead! 
Sweet love, long years have passed away 
Since that delicious Sabbath-day, 
When you and I together stood 
Within the holy solitude 
Of the tall, grand, primeval wood; 
You promised there to be my bride, 
And, darling, I would fain have died 
To shield from sorrow that dear heart, 
So soon to quiver ‘neath the smart 
Of cruel Envy’s venomed dart. 
Ah, me! how frail we are, how weak ! 
Grim Falsehood’s fiery, falcon beak 
Rent the bright tissue we had wove— 
The web of hope, and peace, and love, 
And then you died, my tender dove, 
You calmly died, 
My angel-bride. 
And IL lived on, oh, God, lived on 
In the great thronging world alone ! 
The joy of life forever gone. 
In that terrific earthquake shock 
I sought the refuge of that Rock 
Whose shade is blessedness and rest 
To all the weary and distrest. 
\ There flowed the healing stream of Life, 
\ I drank, and rose to join the strife 
L0Of sowing good where ill was rife. 
God blessed, and made my spirit strong ; 
I’ve labored patiently and long, 
And conquered many a giant wrong. 
I am an old man now, and bent; 
My work is done, the day is spent, 
The stars shine in the firmament. 
The brow you loved is wrinkled now, 
The hair you praised is flecked with snow, 
The firm, free step is weak and slow; 
But, as the day fades into night, 
For me still beats a cloudless light 
To cheer me through this wreck and blight. 
My heart is fresh with morning dew, 
For I have kept my faith to you, 
In thought and deed True, always true. 
And well I know the bride I seek, 
When my dull ears shall hear her speak, 
And from my eyes the mist shail flee, 
Will stretch her radiant arms to me 
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And say “TI take this perfect truth 

In place of beauty, strength, and youth.” 
And so, my long-lost angel-bride 

Shall beckon me across the tide, 

And greet me on the other side. 


Longwood, Mo., Feb. 30th, 1860. 





INTEREST. 


How many people in the country have found 
out the truth of the following, by Henry Ward 
Beecher : 

“No blister draws sharper than interest 
does. Of all industries, none is comparable to 
that of interest. It works day and night, in 
fair weather and foul. It has no sound in its 
footsteps, but travels fast. It gnaws a man’s 
substance with invisible teeth. It binds in- 
dustry with its film, as a fly is bound upon a 
spider’s web. Debt rolls a man over and over, 
binding him hand and foot, and letting him 
hang upon the fatal mesh until the long-legged 
interest devours him. There is no crop that 
can afford to pay interest on money on a farm. 
There is but one thing raised on a farm like it, 
and that is the Canadian thistle, which swarms 
new plants every time you bleed its roots, 
whose blossoms are prolific, and every one the 
father of a million seeds. Every leaf is an 
awl, every branch a pear, and every single 
plant like a platoon of bayonets, and a field 
full of them is like an armed host. The whole 
plant is a torment and a vegetable curse. And 
yet a farmer had better make his bed of Cana- 
dian thistles, than attempt to lie at ease upon 
interest.” 





ENVY. 


Wuen a statue had been erected, by his 
fellow-citizens of Thasos, to Theagenes, a 
celebrated victor in the public games of 
Greece, we are told that it excited so strongly 
the envious hatred of one of his rivals, that he 

went to it every night, and endeavored to 
throw it down by repeated blows, till at last, 
unfortunately successful, he was able to re- 
move it from its pedestal, and was crushed to 
death beneath it on its fall. This, if we con- 
sider the self-consuming misery of envy, is 
truly what happens to every envious man. 
He may throw down his rival’s glory; but he 
is crushed in his own soul beneath the glory 
which he overturns. 
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“WANTED, INFORMATION.” Perhaps you were looking down into the dark 
din deaties semitone green water, w.i.le your thoughts reverted to 
; ; the old cabin—to the sloping fields-—the well- 
“WANTED: Information concerning OLI-} trimmedhedge. The sun never shone brighter; 
VER O’LEARY, by his sister MARY. nerd the cattle were never more sober, or the song 
worked for Peter Peterson at the baking busi- > of the lark louder, or clearer, or sweeter, nor 
ness, ten years ago, in this city. He is, ors the eyes of those you loved kinder—they looked 
was, a rather stout, blue-eyed, brown-haired, 3 in yours so steadfastly that your own became 
round-faced, contented-looking boy of six-} dim. Ah, well! you were young—a mere boy 
teen; generally wore a smile, displaying irre-} of sixteen. But perhaps you were ashamed of 
gular, but very white teeth; had a habit of} your tears—perhaps you thought them un- 
holding his head well up, and stepped out} manly—perhaps you were such a coward (I 
firmly. When last heard from he was engaged } know it is the commonest thing in the world) 
in the confectionery business in Cincinnati. } that you could not bear to be called a coward, 
Any information concerning him will be grate-} and so learned to jeer at those who shed more 
fully remembered by his sister Mary, No. 40} tears than yourself. 
—— House. Cincinnati papers please copy.” Or did you meet the common fate of the un- 
Fortunate Oliver! to be thus inquired after} protected? Did imposition drive you to think- 
by an affectionate sister. I suppose she is, ing—something entirely new to you—till you 
like yourself, blue-eyed, and round-faced, with § felt your nails sinking into your palms, and your 
rich brown hair and the whitest of teeth, and—} teeth into your lip? That, too, has been ex- 
very contented looking. How I would like to} perienced by young people who “ generally 
see your sister, Oliver! But you had best} wore a smile.” And when you worked for 
hasten to her with the desired information. } Peter Peterson, the baker, “ten years ago, in 
She will want to know how you have eg this city,” did you fare well? did the new world 
the last ten years; whether you are married, § only greet you warmly so long as you were 
and if so, how many children you have, and} obliged to stand up before the bake-oven ; and 
what your wife looks like; and if—if you are} when your work was over, had you a mere rug” 
happy ; and why you did not write in the years } to wrap around you in the coldest of winter 
past. Make haste, Oliver, for it may be that} nights—either that or a lean-to near the bake- 
she brings you a message from your old father’s oven—and all because you were unacquainted 
and mother, who have been wondering we with the “‘ ways” of the country ? 
grieving at your silence these many years, and > Or had you plenty to eat, plenty to wear, and 
who are still looking for your return with the} good wages, which you spent freely, very 
same smile, the same fresh cheeks, and the > freely, after promising faithfully to help your 
proud head you carried to the water’s edge} family, forgetting even to return the money 





bye at Belfast, or Cork, or Dublin, or Derry— 
no matter which—for it appears that the 
parents of an absent child always remember it 
as they beheld it last: it never grows old to 
them any more than the lisping babe, which is 
laid down with folded hands, the picture of} 
innocence, whilst the parents fold down a leaf 
where a certain promise is given, and with it a 
prayer to their hearts. Ten years, Oliver! It 
is along time. You must have changed very 
much ; nevertheless, it may be that your pa-? 
rents’ eyes are as dim with tears to-day, as they 
were when they prayed for your safe journey 
ten years ago. 

Doubtless, you ‘‘came out alone.” No, not 
altogether alone. I am very sure you had the 3 


with a “firm step”? when they bade you é 
3 








which they paid for your passage, and the 
pound your oldest sister gave you unknown to 
all the world, except her lover—did you forget 
them all, and learn to stand on the street cor- 
ners with a cigar in your mouth, your hands 
in your pockets, and your hat cocked on one 
side—a would-be-rowdy? Because I am as 
anxious for information as your sister. 
Information. Ah,thereitis! TIonly observe 
it now. Your sister only solicits information 
concerning you. Does she doubt your respect- 
ability? Is it possible she can doubt your 
honesty—your perseverance—your manliness, 
Oliver? Is it possible that, after crossing the 
ocean, wishing to see you, she yet fears to meet 
you until she is informed of your past life? 
How are you going to answer her? Will you 





prayers of your family. But I am wondering } invite her to look at an unspotted reputation 
whether you forgot them after the crying spell } and uncarpeted floors—at bare walls and con- 
you indulged in when you thought no human} tented faces? or will your children mimic her 
eye observed you—by the taffrail, quite likely. ¢ step, her look, and her language, while you 
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turn to your scornful wife with the remark, 
«We'll have to put up with her.” 

After all, it is possible your sister will never 
receive any information from you. The dis- 
tance between you and her may be more than 
the length of the land. It is amongst the possi- 
bilities that you have battled manfully until 
the waves of oppression have gone over you 
relentlessly; that the tempter has led you 
downward to a degraded, unknown end; that 
you are toiling to-day, heart-sick, yearning for 
sympathy, weary of life; that you are so 
happy in the bosom of your family that you 
scarce remember your native land even in your 
dreams; that you only desire ‘good news 
from home’”’ to be ‘‘the happiest man alive.” 
Which of all these approaches nearest the 
truth? WANTED: Information concerning 
Oliver O’Leary. 





THE FIRST PSALM. 
BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 


The hushed air parts with quivering thrill— 
A sound scarce wakes that scarce is still, 
When roof and nave with music fill. 


The very motes that swim the air, 
The dust upon the chancel stair 
With rise and fall, its beatings share. 


Grave faces, scarce before unbent 
From week-day dreams of cent-per-cent., 
Of bond and mortgage, tax and rent; 


Even darker visages, debased, 
Where Vice keeps fearful balance traced— 
Of Spirit’s want, and Body’s waste, 


Grow softer, kindlier, as they hear 
The mellowing notes fall strangely clear 
Upon the Spirits’ purer ear. 


Gay women drop the worldly mood 
In which, an hour ago, they stood 
Before their mirrors, unsubdued. 


Young childhood, rapt and reverent, seems 
To catch Devotion from the themes, 
And with a wondering fervor, deems 


That they, who pour such tuneful flow, 
Are nearer Heaven than those below, 
By more than twenty stairs will show. 


Sabbath and music! Cup and wine! 
As precious drops in crystal shine, 
Each makes the other more divine. 
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Still be their influence round our ways, 
Till all our days are holy days, 
And all our songs are songs of praise. 


Till underneath the groves of palm, 

*Mid Sabbath airs serenely calm, 

We sing in Heaven our first glad Psalm! 
Ravenna, O. 








LETTERS TO THE GIRLS. 
BY AUNT HATTIE. 
No. XI. 


I reEex depressed this morning! I have been 
$ thinking about my “Letters to the Girls,” and 
¢ questioning, have they done, or will they do 

any good? Will one daughter be more thought- 
¢ ful and loving to her parents; will one sister 
‘ be more kind to her brother ; or one impulse of 
‘ charity, disinterestedness, or resolution to try 
{ to do right, spring up in the breast of any, 
{from thoughts to which my pen has given 
¢ utterance ? But, in the gloom and sadness, a 
‘ picture rises up before me. There is a still, 
§ placid lake, smooth, unruffled, blue as the sky 
‘ above it, and a fair, sandy beach, girdling it 
{ like a frame of silver. A little back, is a bat- 
‘ tlement of lofty gray rocks, gradually descend- 

ing to their base, and on the top of them stands 
a child, with her apron full of pebbles. Per- 
severingly she casts one after another toward 
the waters; some lodge against the bushes, in 
the interstices of the rocks, others scatter here 
and there upon the beach, but at last one reaches 
the lake; a fluttering and sparkling of the drops, 
a slight ripple, then wave after wave curving 
outward, till the smooth, mirror-like waters 
become corrugated, as if breathed upon by the 
breath of the wind. 

The picture comforts me: I have thrown my 
pebbles of thought here and there, and some 
will lie unheeded, others sink in the sand of 
shallow minds, and be covered deep by the 
rubbish of worldly mindedness.and vanity; but, 
perhaps, a few will reach the clear placid lake 
{ of thought in some soul, and stir up the calm 
{ listless drops into such energetic action, that 
{ they will swell and diverge, compass the whole 
, life, and even reach the waters that flow in the 

river of Death. 

I know we cannot realize the importance, 
{ sometimes, of even a trifling word or act, for- 
¢ gotten in an hour:—A mother reads a touching 
‘ story, with a moral well illustrated and de- 
< veloped; she feels, for the moment, the import- 
{ ance of it deeply, and she calls her little son 
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to her, and weaves it in some childish story. 
He listens to it with upturned face, and, as the 
tears well into his clear, blue eyes, she hopes 
he has understood and grasped it—but she fears 
not, as he bounds off to his play, at the close, 
apparently as thoughtless as the bird upon the 
bushes. That mother, with the falling of the 
leaf, lays her weary head upon her pillow, never 
more to rise on earth, and her son goes on to 
manhood; but the seed is in his soul, and, 
though amid all untoward surroundings, it will 
bud and develop, and throw out some goodly 
branches, that will prove a comfort and shade 
to many a fainting traveler on earth’s high- 
way. Another case. A shy, sensitive little 
girl, comes to school; it is composition-day, 
and hers is a dozen rhymes. They are very 
good for such a child, but a few thoughtless 
schoolmates smile, and the startled, trembling 
one, looks up in time to catch it all. As she 
moves from her seat, at close of school, some 
bold, impudent girl, whispers in herear; ‘Call 
that poetry, do you?” and ends with a taunt- 
ing laugh. Itis all over with her now! God 
made her a poet, but her songs will be unwrit- 
ten, or else stealthily hid in some drawer, to 
gladden no eye but her own. 

The morning-glories twine about my window, 
and their blossoms of pink and purple and blue, 
with their drapery of heart-shaped leaves, glad- 
den my waking morning glance; and, though 
their glories fade long ere night, yet their curv- 
ing stems and rounded leaves give me pleasure 
for each glance through the day. I love it bet- 
ter than all vines, and why? With every bud, 
stem, and blossom, are woven the words of a 
sweet poem; and it matters not how sad, or 
care-laden, or discouraged I feel, one glance 
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in self-denial, the particles of happiness become 
so absorbed and retained—though often for the 
present time hid under a bitter taste, that they 
yield sweets for memory, for the whole life. 

I feel that I have written a rambling, dis- 
connected letter, just as we spend the last hour 
with a friend before a long voyage—a thought 
in broken words, half expressed, an abrupt 
reminder, a yearning solicitude reaching into 


the future, and then a tearful, painful regret, | 


as the boat glides away from shore, that so much 
has been unsaid. Thus I bid you adieu, with y, 
a reverent ‘God bless you” upon my lips 


Berea, Ohio. 





THE SENSELESS AND THE SENSITIVE IN 
CONTACT. 


Vutaar people go through life, unintention- 
ally and ignorantly sticking pins into more sen- 
sitive natures, at every turn. You, my friend, 
accidentally meet an old school companion. 
You think him a low-looking fellow as could 
well be seen. But, you say to him kindly, that 
you are happy to see him looking so well. He 
replies to you with a confounded candor, “I 
cannot say that of you; you are looking very 
old and careworn.” The boor did not mean to 
say anything disagreeable. It was pure want 
of discernment. It was simply that he is not 
a gentleman, and never can be made one. 
‘‘Your daughter, poor thing, is getting hardly 
any partners,” said a vulgar rich woman to an 
old lady in a ball-room; ‘it is really very bad 
of the young men.” The vulgar rich woman 
fancied she was making a kind and sympa- 
thetic remark. It is to be recorded, that some- 








will bring them rhyming through my thoughts, § times such remarks have their origin not in 
and for the present moment the burdens of life ignorance, but in intentional malignity. Mr. 
are forgotten. How much of sweetness I should $ Snarling, of this neighborhood, deals in such. 
have lost, if just that one poem had never been } He sees a man looking cheerful after dinner, 
written, will give a small weight to the scale, { and laughing heartily. Mr. Snarling exclaims, 
to tell how much the world lost by those trifling { «Bless me, how flushed you are getting! Did 
things—a few smiles, and a taunting laugh. § any of your relations die of apoplexy?” If you 
And so it is all through life! Only God can see { should cough in the unhappy wretch’s pre- 
the actions, often minute ones, reaching down $ sence, he will ask, with an anxious look, if 
through all time, and linking in with each { there is consumption in your family. And he 
other, and sometimes upholding events so stu- ¢ will receive your negative answer with an 
pendous, that earth cannot measure their mag- ominous shake of his head. ‘I am sorry to 
nitude. That you, dear girls, have this advan- { hear,” says Mr. Snarling, the week after your 
tage—most of you have a long unacted future ‘ new horse comes home, ‘‘I am sorry to hear 
before you—these letters have been writen. You $ about that animal proving such a bad bargain. 
| will be tempted to seek the pleasure of the pre- } I was sure the dealer would cheat you.” “It was 
}sent moment, forgetful that mere pleasure, ; very sad, indeed,” says Mr. Snarling, “that you 
\sought for itself, is effervescent, and vanishes ; could not get that parish which you wanted.” 
with the using: but, in doing one’s duty, and ‘ He shakes his head, and kindly adds, “ espe- 
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cially as you were so very anxious to get it.’’ 
“J read the December number of Fraser, (in 
which you have an article,”) says the fellow, 
‘cand of all the contemptible rubbish that ever 
was printed, that was decidedly the worst.” 
You cannot refrain from the retort, ‘Yes, it 
was very stupid of the editor to refuse that 
article you sent him; it would have raised the 
character of the magazine.” Snarling’s face 
grows blue: he was not aware that you knew 
so much. Never mind poor Snarling: he 
punishes himself very severely. Only a man 
who@is very unhappy himself, will go about 
doing all he can to make others unhappy. And 
gradually Snarling is understood, and then 
Snarling is shunned. 





A WESTERN CRITICISM. 


A correspondent of the Buffalo Courier nar- 
rates the following shrewd criticism passed by 
a rough western man on a Prairie Picture: 

A few mornings ago, as I was standing 
admiring—as I confess myself quite fond of 
doing—that beautiful deer group, a tall, unmis- 
takably Western man came behind me, and 
looked over my shoulder. I noticed at once 
the quick stoppage of breathing; but, to my 
surprise, the stop was short, and something 
like a laugh quickly succeeded. Looking up, 
I saw a yellow face overspreading with a smile, 
and there was a decided twinkle in the eye: 

“’Pshaw!” said he, ‘‘that’s no pictur, after 
all. That ain’t no fair representation.” 

“Why,” said I, ‘‘that struck me as being a 
pretty good painting.” 

‘‘ Maybe it’s good enough for a painting,” said 
the Western man; ‘I don’t say anything agin 
that; but there never was no scene edzacktly like 
it. Jest look at that tall rice grass up there, 
and then the fern weeds below—who ever saw 
them grow together? Why, the one grows on 
wet, and the other on dry land. But that’s pretty 
wet land,” he concluded, ‘‘and jest see them 
deer’s feet—how clean they be! They ought 
to be mud up to their knees: and at the gait 
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ye know that painter chap,” said the uncon- 


sciously keen critic, as he prepared to move 
off, ‘‘jest tell him—but it’s no use,” he said, 
lowering his voice, ‘‘that’s a good enough city 
prairie !”’ 





LEAVES AND HOPES. 
BY MARY @. LINCOLN. 
Crush the dead leaves under thy feet-— 


All their beauty has faded away 


In the gloom of this drear November day, 
Gone from the flowers is their fragrance sweet, 
Crush leaves and blossoms under thy feet. 


Crush the dead leaves under thy feet— 
They were green in the fair spring time; 
In the spring his love was thine. 

Leaves faded, with vows unkept, are meet— 
Crush the dead leaves under thy feet. 


Crush the dead leaves under thy feet, 

Crush the dear hopes that have lain in thy heart; 
Hopes of thy very life a part— 

Memories of love that did not last— 

Sun-bright hours that lie in the past— 

Tender words and kisses sweet; 

Crush all dead leaves beneath thy feet. 


Crush the dead leaves under thy feet; 
Leaves will be green in the fair spring time; 
Fresh hopes around thy heart will twine; 
Let them be blossoms of Aiden’s birth, 
Blooming in beauty above the Earth; 
Amaranths of Hope and Faith, 

Knowing neither change nor death. 

Such hopes for all true hearts are meet— 
Crush the dead leaves under thy feet. 


Medford, Minnesota. 





Pratsk, like gold and diamonds, owes its 
value only to its scarcity. It becomes cheap as 
it becomes vulgar, and will no longer raise ex- 
pectation, or animate enterprise. It is here 
not only necessary, that wickedness, . even 
when it is not safe to censure it, be denied ap- 
plause, but that goodness be commended only 


they’re going at, they’d be spotted with mud all in proportion to its degree; and that the gar- 


over. 


I tell ye, when I went to that country § lands due to the great benefactors of mankind 


first, the men skeered me sometimes, driving $ be not suffered to fade upon the brow of him 


their wagons on to a wet prairie, but they’d 
tell me it was all right, and sure enough I find 
good bottom a foot down. Then the next thing 
I knowed they would be giving a pretty wide 
berth to a place that looked, at first sight, 
edzacktly like the other; and I soon found an 
easy way to tell was by the grasses. If any of 


who can boast only petty services and easy 
virtues. The real satisfaction which 
praise can afford is by repeating aloud the 
whispers of conscience, and by showing us that 
we have not endeavored to deserve well in vain. 
Every other encomium is, to an intelligent 
mind, satire and reproach.—Johnson. 
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INSTINCT OF LOWER ANIMALS. $’ ADVICE TO LITERARY ASPIRANTS. 

Tue surprising faculties of vultures in dis-' I say, then, in deep earnestness, to every 
covering carrion has been a subject of much } youth who hopes or desires to become useful to 
speculation, as to whether it is dependent on } his race, or in any degree eminent through 
their power of sight or of scent. It is not, } Literature, seek, first of all things, a position 
however, more mysterious that the unerring } ; of pecuniary independence: learn to live by 
certainty and rapidity with which some of the 3 the labor of your hands, the sweat of your 
minor animals, and more especially insects, } face, as a necessary step toward the career 
in warm climates congregate around the offal} you contemplate. If you can earn but three 
on which they feed. Circumstanced as they } shillings a day, by rugged yet moderate toil, 
are, they must be guided toward their object } learn to live contentedly on two shillings, and 
mainly, if not exclusively, by the sense of ; so preserve your mental faculties fresh and 
smell; but that which excites astonishment unworn to read, to observe, to think, thus pre- 
is the small degree of odor which seems to paring yourself for the ultimate path you have 
suffice for the purpose; the subtlety and rapid-) chosen. At length, when a mind crowded with 
ity with which it traverses and impregnates } discovered or elaborated truths will have utter- 
the air; and the keen and quick perception } ance, begin to write sparingly and tersely for 
with which it is taken up by the organs of the nearest suitable periodical—no matter how 
those creatures. The instance of the scaven-} humble and obscure—if the thought is in you 
ger beetles has been already alluded to; the} it will find its way to those who need it. . Seek 
promptitude with which they discern the ex-} not compensation for this utterance until com- 
istence of matter suited to their purposes, > pensation shall seek you; then accept it if an 
and the speed with which they hurry to it? object, and not involving too great sacrifices of 
from all directions, often from distances as } } independence, and disregard of more immediate 
extraordinary, proportionably, as those tra-} duties. In this way alone can something like 
versed by the eye of the vulture. In one the proper dignity of the literary character be 
instance of a dying elephant, life was barely > restored and maintained. But while every 
extinct when the flies, not one of which was ; man who either is, or believes himself capable 
visible a moment before, arrived in clouds, and of enlightening others, appears only anxious 
blackened the body by the multitude ; scarcely } 3 to sell his faculty at the earliest moment, and 
an instant was allowed to elapse from thes for the largest price, I cannot hope that the 
commencement of decomposition; no odor or; $ public will be induced to regard very profoundly 
putrefaction could be discerned by us who } either the lesson or the teacher.—Greeley. 
stood close by; yet some peculiar smell of} 
mortality, simultaneously with parting breath, } 
must have summoned them to the feast. Ants} THRILLING INCIDENT. 
exhibit an instinct equally surprising. I have} In a lecture recently delivered by “Grace 
sometimes covered up a particle of refined } Greenwood,” at Boston, on ‘‘ Heroism,” she re- 
sugar with paper, in the centre of a polished } ferred to an incident that took place at the burn- 
table, and counted the number of minutes i ing of a steamer on one of the Western lakes: 
which would elapse before it was fastened on ; ‘‘Among the few passengers whose courage 
by the small black ants of Ceylon, and a line }.and presence of mind rose superior to the perils 
formed to lower it safely to the floor. Here was } and horrors of the night, was a mother, who 
a substance which, to our apprehension at } succeeded in saving her two children by means 
least, is altogether inodorous, and yet the quick } of a floating settee. While they were in the 
scent of smell must have been the only con-} water the mother saw a man swimming toward 
ductor of the ants. It has been observed of) the settee, and, as he was about to grasp it, 
those fishes which travel over-land on the eva- } she cried, ‘Don’t take it away from my poor 
poration of the ponds in which they live, that } little children!’ The man made no answer, 
they invariably march in the direction of the } yet the appeal struck home, for, by the light 
nearest water; and even when captured, and 3 of the flaming vessel she could see that his 
placed on the floor of a room, their efforts to} face was convulsed by the struggle between 
escape are always made toward the same point. ) the mighty primal instinct of nature and some- 
Is the sense of smell sufficient to account for ) thing better and holier. It was but for a mo- 


this display of instinct in them? or is it aided } ment. He threw up his hands with a groan of 


by special organs in the case of the others ?— ‘renunciation, flung himself over backward, 
and went down.” 


Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon. 
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“THE BROWN STONE HOUSE.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“T like to stand here at my window, and look 


across at it, with its great, deep windows, its high 
stone steps, and the big lions ready to spring on 
either side. 

“T like to watch the shadows as they gather 
round, and half fold the front away from my eyes, 
and then to see the servant come and light up the 
great chandelier, and the whole room flashes out 
before me, if I happen to be in time—so that the 
servant hasn’t closed the blinds. 

“T like that little girl who lives over in the brown 
stone house; I like her sweet face, with the golden 
curls dropping, like a thick rain of sunbeams all 
about it. What pretty soft dresses she wears, and 
such dainty little aprons, and her blue eyes look so 
softly out of the flowers and laces of her bonnet. 
Dear me! she’s just about my age; and I have only 
an old brown hood and a calico dress, that’s been 
washed so many times, I can just see where the 
sprigs used to be! 

“This morning—not more than an hour ago—I 
saw a very pleasant-looking gentleman run up the 
steps, and pull the bell, and in a moment the little 
girl came to the door, in her blue merino, and she 
clapped her hands, and said, with a laugh I’ve 
heard ever since, ‘Oh, Uncle George, Uncle George— 
merry Christmas !’ 

“And the gentleman caught up the little girl in 
his arms. ‘ Ah, Ella, you rogue!’ he said, and kissed 
her, and then he set her down, and took something 
out of his pocket, in a white paper, and gave it to 
her; and she gave a scream of delight, and then 
the door shut. 

“How I wish I had an Uncle George, that I 
could run to the door, and wish ‘merry Christmas!’ 
and have him take me up in his arms, and kiss me 
like that. I don’t care so much for the beautiful 
clothes, and the great warm rooms, though these 
must be very delightful such a cold morning as 
this; but I should like to have somebody take me 
up, and love me—why, the tears are coming—I 
didn’t know as I was crying! 

“Sometimes the little girl ¢omes and stands at 
the window, and looks across here. I wonder what 
she thinks about this old yellow house, with its 
broken panes of glass, and its boards swinging in 
the wind! 

“I wonder if she ever feels sorry for the little 
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to love her, and take care of her, by sewing from 
early morning away into the night! 

“I wanted to wish mamma ‘merry Christmas’ 
this morning, but the words went back in my throat. 
I looked in her face—it was so pale and thin—and 
she put her hand on her side, and coughed. 

“There! the little girl has come to the window 
again; and, oh! she holds such a big doll in her’ 
hands; I can see its little black curls and round 
eyes and red lips. Such a beauty! and she can 
play with it all the time!——I do declare, she is 
holding it up for me to see: and I just bowed, to’ 
let her know I did; and now she is calling to some- 
body, and pointing over here, and her father and 
mother have come, and looked across, and there is 
the gentleman too, and I know they are all talking 
about me. I wish I knew what they were saying! 

“Tt seems as if it was all a dream, and that I 
should wake up, and find it was—but I know it’s 
real—for there stands the basket, with the snowy 
Christmas cake, and the nice tart pie, and the. 
oranges and nuts piled round them; and here is 
this pretty blue delaine dress, and there is a new 
straw bonnet trimmed with red ribbon, and the 
sweetest little cap inside! 

“Tt all happened like this. While I stood there, 
and knew the beautiful lady, who was mamma to 
the little girl, and the two fine gentlemen were talk- 
ing about me, just as well as though I could hear 
them, a servant came out of the gate of the brown 
stone hvuse, and walked right across here, and 
knocked at our old door. 

“T went straight down, and opened it, and the 
woman said, the lady opposite had sent over to 
know if the little girl, who stood at the window, 
would come to her a few minutes. 

“T ran up stairs, and asked mamma; she 
smoothed my hair, and said, ‘Yes;’ and I went 
over, all of a tremble! 

“Oh, the lady was so good to me, and took my 
hand in her soft white ones, and said, in her sweet 
voice : , 
“‘ « My little daughter here, has had so many pre- 
sents for her merry Christmas, she wants to share 
part of them with you!’ 

“ And the little girl came, and stood by my side, 
and looked all over me, with a kind of sorrowful 
look, and the gentlemen put down their papers, and 
smiled, and looked too. 1 

“And the little girl brought me the prettiest 


girl who stands here, with only her poor sick mother ( small doll, and a rocking-chair, and a great white 
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sugar-bird, with its wings spread, and a paper of 
sugar-plums. 

“¢They’re all for you!’ she said. 

“T tried to thank her, but something rose up in 
my throat, and I could not. I think the lady un- 
derstood, for she said: ‘ Never mind, dear!’ 

“And then the little girl began to ask me all sorts 
of questions, such a host of ’em, what was my name, 
how old I was—if I had any brothers and sisters, 
and somehow my fear all went away, and I forgot 
about the great, grand rooms. I talked to her, just 
as I talk to myself now, and told her how papa had 
died at sea so long ago, and how mimma was sick, 
and had to take care of us both, by sewing hard 
all the time. 

“And at last, when I looked up, the gentlemen 


lady ; and she turned to her husband, and said, in 
a low voice: 

“<She is a pretty child, Henry, and just Ella’s 
age. We must do something for her.’ 

“ And then she went out of the room, and came 
back with these two pretty dresses and the bonnet, 
and a pair of mittens: ‘ There—that’s your merry 
Christmas,’ she said; and then I burst right out— 
I couldn’t help it, and cried and sobbed before them 
all—I was so glad; and the little girl put her hand 
on my arm. ‘Don’t you ery,’ she said; but the 
great tears were on her cheeks, too. 

“And then her father slipped his hand in his 
pocket, and said: ‘I must do my share toward your 


: 
were both listening to every word, and so was : 





merry Christmas, too,’ and he gave me a great, 
bright silver dollar. ‘And I must do mine, too, 
said Uncle George, and he slipped another into my 
hand. 

“ And at last they let me come home, and the ser- 
vant came with me, because I couldn’t bring all the 
things alone; and the little girl and her mamma 
walked over with me to the door, and the lady said: 
‘You must come over and play with Ella sometimes, 
You are such a good, well-behaved little girl; and 
I shall call on your mother, and bring her some plain 
sewing next week, and I shall pay her better than 
they do at the stores, too; and here is a bottle of 
syrup for her cough!’ % 

“T couldn’t speak for a minute, when I burst into 
the room here, with all my presents. Mamma put 
her work down, she was so struck with wonder, and 
she hasn’t touched it again to-day: for haven’t I 
got two silver dollars, and a basket of good things! 

“The girl came in with me, and told mamma 
who sent the presents; and, when she went out, 
mamma cried too,—I kept saying: ‘We’ve got a 
merry Christmas, too, mamma!’ ‘Yes; and God 
sent it, my dear child!’ she said. 

“ And I know it was He who put it into the hearts 
of the people in the brown stone house to think of 
me this morning, and to do us all this good; and 
to-night, when I kneel down by the bedside, and 
say my prayers, I shall say at the end: ‘Oh God, 
I have had a merry Christmas; and because it was 
Thy gift, thank Thee for it!’” 





Mothers’ Department. 
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ON PRAISING A GOOD CHILD. ‘ sorely tempted to clasp her in my arms, and lavish 
BY MRS. 0. 8S. BAKER. § upon her fondest kisses and praises. But I per- 
My little “four year old,” a frolic-loving child as < ceived she was repaid by her own good heart, and 
ever clapped hands at a new pleasure, stood by the § I turned back, without a word, to my employment. 
side of the cradle, rocking the baby, and singing < To be sure, I hastened to dispatch this, that I 
her little songs for his amusement. < might, before the soldiers passed, relieve Maggie at 
“Come, Maggie,” called her uncle from the front < the cradle; but I still refrained from all word of 
porch; “don’t you hear the music? Come and see S praise. 
the soldiers.” ¢ Dear reader, do not pronounce me a hard, un- 
“Yes, I hear,” responded Maggie, “but I can’t : sympathizing mother, till you learn my reasons for 
come. Mamma wants me to take care of little ¢ pursuing this course with my child. 
brother.” And the faithful little nurse rocked on, é Few have failed to“notice among individuals the 
singing again, joyous-toned as before. I stepped < wide-spread fault of a too great dependence on the 
softly from an adjoining room, and, unseen, ob- < appreciation with which others regard them. So 
served my little girl. She was keeping time to her : great is this, that conscience is thereby jostled from 
childish music by a half-stamp of her little foot. I her throne, and preposterous though it be, the su- 
saw no shade of disappointment in face or attitude. g perficial glance of a bystander is received by one 
I knew how dearly Maggie liked military music, ¢ as being better able to determine the excellence of 
and marching soldiers, and gay banners—and when ° his act, than the motive and circumstance-knowing 
I saw her thus self-denying, my mother’s beart was § principle within him, and his self-respect is conse- 
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quently raised or lowered, according to the judg. us—how can the rising generation be saved from 
ment pronounced from this mere outside, superficial } such an ignoble slavery? be saved from such im- 
glance. $ pious dethronement of the Divine within them? As 
In this dethronement of self-judgment and con-{ a reply to this question I beg leave to assert my 
science, God’s great moral decree, “to be good is to } opinion that a child should rarely, if ever, be 
be happy,” ceases to be a verity. For the approval { praised for a good act, if it is truly happy itself in 
of conscience, the voice of God in the soul ceases to { the performance of it, nor blamed for a bad act if 
give an inward peace that counterbalances all the it evidently suffers remorse already, because of it.* 
disapproval man can manifest against us. ¢ Let me repeat—if a child has done a generous, 
As during the “days of persecution for opinion’s § self-denying act, let not the parent turn the child’s 
sake,” the maintenance and elevation of the indi- > attention from contemplating the sweet approval of 
vidual conscience was more entirely attained than } conscience in its own breast, for the fondling, flat- 
it has been since, I cannot but believe men were $ tering words of any human. Let him avoid this 
far happier then, let the persecution, and the shame, $ as he would avoid teaching his child to look with- 
and the torture be what it might, than now in these } out, to the eye of man, rather than within, to the 
outsidely sleek days—these days of boasted tolera- } eye of God. Some persons are wisely fearful that 
tion, when every individual feels a private call to} a child, if too much noticed on account of its 
judge his neighbor, and every neighbor expecting, { beauty, will be made vain, but seem unconscious 
submitting to be thus judged, chokes his own con- $ that too much notice on account of well-doing will 
science and self-respect, servilely abides by the de- § have precisely the same effect upon him. 
cision of the every individual aforesaid, and is mise- ; When alittle one, through weakness of judgment, 
rable or happy accordingly. or of correct impulse, is not sure his act is good 
Illustrations of this are continually presenting ) when it really is so, then the approval of a parent 
themselves. We see others, we are frequently our- { should bo expressed in order to steady his young 
selves, doing that which springs from the kindliest } steps; but all the while the praise must be so be- 
motives, that which our conscience approves, and $ stowed that it will be what it should be, simply a 
our judgment justifies, but which, nevertheless, $ friendly encourager of all that is good and blessed 
renders us anything but happy, because the world, } in the child, and not a direct attempt to make him 
or what stands for the world to us, condemns. { forget he hasaconscienee, to destroy his self-reliance, 
Inward peace, soul reliance, stainless conscience, { his individuality, and his best happiness—and to 
are to us empty words, as we experience none of } make authority of more weight with him than 
the serenity God appointed them to convey to him < principle! 
who strives to do the best he can of good. All this Q 
we feel to be wrong, and most lamentably wrong, ; 
es — that it is a habitude of soul with a ; sure, not so much to benefit the wrong-doer, as to vent 
great majority of people. $ alittle personal irritation, which the thing censured 
And in view of it this question stands up before ¢ excites. 


*I have noticed people generally indulge in cen- 
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OVER-EATING, 

The great President Edwards acknowledged that 
almost every day of his life he had a battle and a 
defeat—the determination before going to his din- 
ner that he would not eat beyond measure, and the 
confession after, that he had exceeded the limits of 
temperance and moderation. A venerated name, 
Amos Lawrence, was a greater coward, but a wiser 
man ; for the latter years of his life he did not dare 
to go to the table, but had sent to his private room 
only as much as was proper for him. Many a man 
might add a score of years to his lifetime, by rigidly 
pursuing such a practice while at home. 


Few persons, perhaps, “‘ over-eat” deliberately; it 
is generally done in haste, in inattention, miscalcu- 
lation or inadvertence; but the consequences are 
the same, that is, an unmixed harm to the whole 
organization ; the injury manifests itself in a great 
number of ways, according however to various laws, 
these effects lasting from one to a. dozen hours, in 
every variety of intensity, from simple discomfort 
to actual torture. At first, there is a general irrita- 
bility or fretfulness for a short time after meals, 
eventually extending from one meal to another, until 
the whole existence is a growl or a groan, according 
to the active or passive nature of the culprit victim, 
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who has not only blotted out his own life for all} ter; to such their adoption in appropriate cases 
humane or noble purposes, but casts a blur and a 2 would be productive of the most happy results. 
blight over the existence of all those whose unhappy (The above excellent suggestions are from Hall’s 
lot it has been to be placed under the same roof and 2 Journal of Health. So are the following :) 

to be seated at the same table. There are two ways APPLES. 

of preventing and of curing these deplorable con- There is scarcely an article of vegetable food more 
ditions, the manly and the mean; the manly, by wily useful and more universally loved than the 
going to the table twice a day, and nobly curbing 2 apple. Why every farmer in the nation has not an 
the beastly appetite, saying: “I will eat this and so $ apple-orchard where the trees will grow at all, is 
much, and no more by a single atom!” The mean ; one of the mysteries. Let every family lay in from 
or ignoble, by having “this and so much, and not ) two to ten or more barrels, and it will be to them 
an atom more” sent to a private table; the “this > the most economical investment in the whole range 
and so much,” the quality and quantity, having } of culinaries. A raw mellow apple is digested in 
been determined by the observed instincts and needs § an hour and a half; while boiled cabbage requires 
of the system; each man being a rule for himself, $ five hours. The most healthful desert which can be 
under the guidance of a wise physician, or of an § placed on the table, is a baked apple. If taken 
unerring and competent judgment of his own. The ; freely at breakfast with coarse bread and butter, 
failure of the cure of dyspepsia, in countless in- § without meat or flesh of any kind, it has an admi- 
stances, has arisen from two causes. First, relying $ rable effect on the general system, often removing 
too much on medicine. Second, making another the $ constipation, correcting acidities, and cooling off 
rule for himself; when no two persons ever were 5 febrile conditions, more effectually than the most 
alike in all conditions, therefore the same result $ approved medicines. If families could be induced 
could never take place in any two cases. In the $ to substitute the apple, sound, ripe, and luscious, for 
successful treatment of dyspeptic disease, each man the pies, cakes, candies, and other sweetmeats with 
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must be a rule to himself, adapting everything to $ which their children are too often indiscreetly stuffed, 
his individual needs, tastes, instincts, inclinations, $ there would be a diminution in the sum total of doc- 
temperament, station and habit of life. These sug- $ tors’ bills in a single year, sufficient to lay in a stock 
gestions are made to all who have force of charac- of this delicious fruit for a whole season’s use. 


Hints for Ronscheepers. 





To Make Queen Caxes.—Take a pound of) Keeping Froir.—Winter fruits for home con- 
sugar and beat and sift it, a pound of well-dried } sumption should be carefully assorted, keeping the 
flour, a pound of butter, eight eggs, and half a-? best, the poorest, the sound, the bruised and the 
pound of currants, washed and picked; grate a nut- ; earlier and later ripening varieties all separate; 
meg, and the same quantity of mace and cinnamon; ? when sound and bruised, early and late, are all 
work your butter to a cream, and put in your sugar; thrown together promiscuously, they cannot fail to 
beat the whites of your eggs nearly half an hour, } decay speedily, and to lose their flavor; for two or 
and mix them with your sugar and butter; then ¢ three decaying apples in a heap or barrel, will taint 
beat the yolks nearly half an hour, and put them to ; the flavor of all, and hasten the decay of those 
your butter. Beat the whole well together, and } around them. This arrangement into grades and 
when it is ready for the oven, put in your flour, 2 classes is, therefore, absolutely necessary, even for 
spices, and currants. Sift a little sugar over them, 2 the fruits needed for family use; and when they are 
and bake them in tins not more than thirty minutes. > so arranged, the sound, long-keepers, are put into 

Or—Take half a pound of fresh butter, beat it to ; clean, new barrels, carefully by hand, and the bar- 
a cream; half a pound of eggs, yolks and whites > rels headed up tightly, and placed in a cool, dry 
beaten separately; half a pound of brown sugar; cellar, or fruit room, The bruised ones can be lain 
half a pound of flour; and one pound of currants, § in a place by themselves, for immediate use. Every 
well washed. Mix all, and bake in well buttered § barrel, when packed, should be marked. “ 
small tin pans, in a hot oven. Some citron is a} Winter pears, as a general thing, require to 
great improvement—about two ounces. This is a $ brought into a warm temperature one or two weeks, 
tried recipe. before they are wanted for table use. All the bak- 
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anor 
ing and stewing, and even many of the table varie- the orange; stir the whole well for ten minutes and 
ties, may be treated exactly like apples. bake. 








Irish Stew.—Take about two pounds of scrag Motasses CAKE.—Cut up a quarter of a pound 
or neck of mutton; divide it into ten pieces, lay § of fresh butter into a pint of West India molasses. 
them in the pan; cut eight large potatoes and four 0 Warm it just sufficiently to soften the butter, and 
onions in slices, season with one tea-spoonful and a $ make it mix easily. Stir it well into the molasses, 
half of pepper, and three of salt; cover all with § and a table-spoonful of powdered cinnamon. Beat 
water; put it into a slow oven for two hours, then 2 three eggs very light, and stir them, gradually, into 
stir it all up well, and dish up in deep dishes. If} the mixture, in turn with barely enough of sifted flour 
you add a little more water at the commencement, { (not more than a pint and a half) to make it about 
you can take out, when half done, a nice cup of ¢ as thick as pound- cake batter. Add, at the last, a 
broth. ¢ small or level tea-spoonful of pearlash, or a full one 
of soda, dissolved in a very little warm water. But- 

OraNGE Puppinc.—Take half a pound of butter, ¢ ter some small tin cake-pans, or patty-pans, put in 
six eggs, a pint of good sweet milk, or, better still, ¢ the mixture, and set them immediately into the 
of sweet cream, one pound of grated sugar and a ? oven, which must not be too hot, as all cakes made 
fresh orange. Rub the butter and sugar to a cream, § with molasses are peculiarly liable to scorch on the 
add the eggs well beaten, and the juice and pulp of ¢ outside. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. bon.—Sleeves large, and Ccisposed like the skirt.— 
BY GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. Body high and plain, with ribbon trimming the 
_ 2 front, in plain cross-bars—Waist square and cein- 
The colored plate illustrates the latest style of {ture without flowing ends.—Collar and under- 
marriage dress, and an appropriate costume for the 2 sleeves of embroidered muslin.—Straw-colored 
mother of a bride.—The mother is in the act of : gloves.—White silk, or cactus splint bonnet, trimmed 
speaking to her daughter for the last time, before } on the summit with a large tuft of marguerites.— 
the performance of the marriage ceremony. Curtain covered with black lace.—Aureole of mar- 
Dress of the bride.—Organdy robe with six } guerites, and cheeks of blonde.—White brides, or 
flounces, hemmed, and with point a jour covering 2 strings of white ribbon edged with blue. 
each flounce, and Valenciennes edging them.—Tunic 
garnished with a flounce, and edged with a deep fall ; CAPS. 
of Valenciennes. The hem of the flounce is two Fig. 1.—The caul and curtain of this cap may be 
inches deep.—High corsage, trimmed with two’ made in one piece by cutting a circle of muslin, 
flounces, forming a square to the shoulders, like a and confining it round the head by a band of rib- 
bertha of a décolleté dress.—Sleeves formed by the } hon, the fullness being drawn at the sides and back. 
first sleeve being traversed with flounces, over which ; The circle of muslin is edged all round by a double 
is a second and independent sleeve trimmed like $ row of Valenciennes lace, which forms the front 
the tunic.—Waist ribbon of white taffetas.—Veil of } trimming of the cap. The side trimming may be 
tulle illusion.—Half garlands of orange flowers gar- ; formed of net or tulle, edged with Valenciennes, 
nish the cotffure and the sides of the head over the and disposed in the manner shown in the illustra- 
veil, while a bouquet of the same flowers and foliage is tion. The strings and bow at the back are of lilac 
placed on the left breast. Collar and under-sleeves of sarsnet ribbon. 
lace.—White gloves, and white satin shoes. —White > Fig. 2.—The material of which this cap is made is 
pearl, or white lace buttons, trim the front edge of } plain clear mull muslin. Across the crown there is 
the body.—Pearl is the appropriate jewelry, if any { a broad band of needle-work insertion, with a fold 
is worn; but it is the highest fashion to dispense ? 3 at each side. The curtain, which is deep and full, 
with it entirely. is edged with a row of Valenciennes. A double 
Dress of the mother.—Robe of blue taffetas.—Skirt 2 frill of muslin, edged with Valenciennes, set on in 
trimmed with eight flounces, edged with ribbon 2 very full quilling, forms the border of the cap; and 
of a darker shade of blue.—Flounces separated at 3 above the border there is a band of light-green 
each side by two bands, which extend to the waist, 3 ribbon. In front, at the back, and at each side, 
and edged with a ruche on each side, while in the 3 there are bows of the same ribbon. The strings 
middle the bands are enlivened by knots of rib- ; are broad strips of muslin, hemmed at each side. 
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Miss Giuperr’s Carrer: An American Story. By J.G.‘ Brier Broararmtes. By Samuel Smiles, author of “Self 


Holland, author of “ The Bay Path,” “ Bitter Sweet,” 
“The Titcomb Letters,” &c. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 

A story of American life, earnestly and skillfully 
written, dealing with both probabilities and possi- 
bilities; the work of a man possessing a healthy 
tone of mind, rare powers of observation, and 
talents of a high order. “Miss Gilbert’s Career” 
is a book with an aim beyond a mere sensation, 
and it will live and do its work when nine out of 
ten of the sensation novels of the day are shelved 
and forgotten. We wish, for the sake of the fiction 
readers of our country, we had more writers like 
Dr. Holland. Intense interest in a character may 
be sustained as well in the development of great 
moral truths, as in the exhibition of bald human 
monstrosities, whose only claim to notice resides in 
their power to do evil. We hope to hear from the 
author of “ Bitter Sweet” very often. He seems to 
have entered with earnestness on the work of au- 
thorship. 


Tue HovseHotp or Bovuverig; or, THE ELIxm OF GoxD. 
A Romance. By a Southern Lady. In two vols. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 


There seems to be but one expression, touching 
the ability shown in this work. The fair author has 
gifts of a high order. Her story, from beginning to 
end, fascinates most readers. Few can take up the 
volumes, without becoming so deeply absorbed, that 
common things lose their interest, until the whole 
of the dark and terrible narrative is completed. 
But, the improbabilities offered for the reader’s 
acceptance, and the cruel consummations involved, 
leave the mind exhausted—not strengthened—and 
wonder at the remarkable performance is the domi- 
nant impression. Turned to high moral purposes, 
what great things for humanity might not the pos- 
session of such brilliant talents achieve. In the 
production of a story like “The Household of Bou- 
verie,”’ we cannot but feel that the author has put 
noble endowments to a questionable use. 
Over THE Currs. By Charlotte Chanter. Boston: 

Ticknor @ Fields. 

Another story, in which incarnations of evil are 
introduced for the reader’s contemplation. Of late, 
books of this class seem to abound. The author 
who is said to be a sister of Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley, writes with considerable power; but her book 
is not to our taste. 


Help,” and “Life of George Stephenson.” With 
Steel Portraits. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


The two previous volumes by Mr. Smiles, so ad- 
mirable in conception and execution, give a ready 
passport to public confidence to any new literary 
ventures he may have to make. The present volume 
contains notices of about thirty-five individuals, 
well known in England and America, written with 
a fine discrimination, and in an easy, readable style, 
Among these are James Watt, Dr. Arnold, Hugh 
Miller, George Barrow, Benjamin D’Israeli, Natha- 
niel Hawthorne, Thomas Carlyle, Jno. Sterling, Dr, 
Kitts, Edgar A. Poe, Mr. and Mrs. Browning, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Mrs. Chisholm, and others, who have 
distinguished themselves in literature, or become 
eminent for useful service to society. 


Tue Lire or Grorce WasninaTon. By Edward Everett 
New York: Sheldon & Company. 


This condensed and classically written biography 
of Washington was prepared for the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.” The proprietors of that magnificent 
work requested the late Mr. Macaulay to furnish an 
article on “‘ Washington” for the new edition of 
that work, now in course of publication. His 
manifold engagements prevented him from ac- 
ceding to the request, and he suggested that an 
American author should be entrusted with the duty 
of compiling the memoir, hinting at Mr. Everett as 
the proper person. Accordingly, the Messrs. Black 
applied to Mr. Everett, and the result has been the 
small, but thoroughly digested volume now pub- 
lished in this country by Messrs. Sheldon & Co. 


Tue Lire anp Lerrers or Mrs. Emity C. Jupson. By A. 
C. Kendrick, Professor of Greek Literature in the 
University of Rochester. ‘New York: Sheldon é¢ 
Company. 

As “Fanny Forrester,” Miss Chubbuck, after- 
wards Mrs. Judson, was known to the reading pub- 
lic in only a brief, but bright career; and the public, 
when they lost so pure a star from the literary 
horizon, noted the fact in complaint and regret. In 
this volume we have her life and letters, and they 
possess much of value and interest. In her letters 
we see the woman herself; and in the closer view 
thus afforded our respect and admiration rises. 
Her early life was one of severe discipline, in poverty, 
toil, and trial, but in these the fibres of her spirit 
gained strength and tension for sterner duty in 
after years. 
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Taz Percy Fammy. Number Three. Paris to Amster- 
dam. By Daniel C. Eddy. Boston: Andrew Graves. 
This is the third volume of the Percy Family’s 

travels abroad, and the young people will find in it 

much pleasant description, and valuable informa- 
tion about Paris, Amsterdam, and the places inter- 
mediate. It is enriched with many engravings. 


Buckiann’s Currosities or NaTuRAL History. New York: 

Rudd & Carleton. 

The first series of “Curiosities” was original, 
amusing, and instructive; and this second volume 
surpasses the first in interest, if that were possible. 
We recommend it to young and old, as a good, } 
useful, and highly entertaining book. The quiet 
humor often displayed is inimitable. 

Qousin Harry. By Mrs. Gray. Philadelphia: 7. B. 

Peterson & Brothers. 

Another charming story from Mrs. Gray, who, if 
not the most brilliant of English novelists, is always 
agreeable, natural, and interesting. 


“My NovEL;” on, VARIETIES IN ENGLisH Lirr. By Pisis- 
tratus Caxton. Library Edition. Two volumes. 





New York: Harper €& Brothers. 


“My Novel” makes two handsome volumes, of 
nearly six hundred pages each, in Harper’s “ Library 
Edition of Bulwer’s Novels.” Hot pressed paper, 
clear type of fair size, and good binding, give to 
this edition a leading attraction for the public. 


A Course or Six Lecrures oN THE VARIOUS FORCES OF 
MATTER, AND THEIR RELATIONS TO Each OTHER. By 
Michael Faraday. New York: Harper é Brothers. 


These six lectures were originally delivered by 
Professor Faraday before a juvenile auditory at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, during the 
Christmas Holidays of 1859-60, and are therefore 
particularly adapted to the comprehension of young 
persons. The book is freely illustrated. The first 
lecture is on “The Force of Gravition;” the second 
on “ Gravity and Cohesion ;” the third on “ Cohesion 
and Chemical Affinity ;” the fourth on “Chemical 
Affinity and Heat;” the fifth on “ Magnetism and 
Electricity ;” the sixth on “The Correlation of 
Physical Forces.” 


Opp Peortz. Being a Popular Description of Singular 
Races of Man. By Captain Mayne Reid. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 

In this new volume, Captain Reid gives us ac- 
counts of The Bushmen, “ those little yellow savages 
of South Africa;” of the Esquimaux; The Water 
Dwellers of Maracaibo; The Turcomans; The 
Tongans, or Friendly Islanders; the Ottomachs, or 
Dirt Eaters; the Patogonian Giants; the Fuegian 
Dwarfs, &c., &c. Many illustrations are given in 
the volume, thus adding to its attractions. 

We have an edition of the same book from the 
press of the Messrs. Harper, New York. 





Editors’ Department. 





SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 


The author of that excellent volume, “ Elements 
of Character,” is furnishing a series of papers to 
the New Jerusalem Messenger, published in New 
York, entitled, “Thoughts in my Garden.” We 
make from one of these a brief extract, which will 
bring the subject of success and failure in the com- 
mon affairs of life before the mind in a light well 
worth considering. But few of us look into our- 
selves for the causes of failure. If things turn out 
adversely, we say it is providential, and try to be 
resigned at the “dispensation,” when the real 
causes of failure are in ourselves. 


“When we fail in our endeavors we should be 
careful to ascertain if some neglect of our own is 
not the cause of what we suffer. In our unwilling- 
ness to criminate ourselves we may call that a dis- 
pensation of Providence which is the direct result 
of our own misconduct; and unless we acknowledge 
this honestly, we shall be liable to a life of disap- 
pointment. It is generally quite easy for us to un- 
derstand why our neighbor does not succeed in his 
Undertakings; and if we would but silence the 
Ppratings of self-love, we might as easily compre- 
hend our own failures, 


“Tf we procure roots and seeds, and place them 
in our gardens without knowing anything of the 
habits of the plants that are to come from them, we 
must look forward to probable failure in their 
growth; yet it is no uncommon thing to see men 
and women, in the daily walks of life, setting 
causes at work with just as little regard to conse- 
quences; as it were, sowing seeds at random, and 
then complaining that things do not come up right— 
sowing dog-wood and ivy, and wondering that they 
will come up poisonous; scattering the seeds of all 
manner of ill-named plants, and then complaining 
that their ground is full of weeds. 

“Tgnorance is one reason for all this, but it is 
not an excuse; because we have no right to work 
ignorantly. Want of thought is another reason; 
but neither have we a right to be thoughtless. 

“An unsuccessful life sometimes appears to be 
the result of mental incompetency ; but if we look 
a little closer we are pretty sure to find that this in- 
competency is moral, and that a better morality 


) would have obviated it. Pride, vanity, self-indul- 


gence, ignorance, thoughtlessness, and indolence, 
are the immoralities that are perpetually bringing 
failure to the endeavors of those who are their 
slaves, and it is seldom we can find failure apart 
from one or another of them.” 


The writer continues, with such convincing point, 
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to press her subject on the reader’s attention, that 
we are constrained to give another extract from her 
admirable paper: 


“Tt is not often that failure in endeavors after 
worldly success comes to us, if we can answer all 
questions involving our own fault in the negative. 
In fact, failure in social life, with no moral cause 
by which it may be accounted for, is as rare as 
failure in gardening, with no apparent physical 
cause. If we choose a situation in a good soil, and 
plant and cultivate with such knowledge as we ma 
readily attain if we will, we can hardly fail to have 
a fine garden; and even a poor soil may, with 
patience and skillful industry, be made to produce 
some kinds of plants and fruits quite worth the 
pains. So in all positions of life, if we will but 
work with determined industry, and spend with, 
conscientious economy, it must be some extraordi- 
nary cause that prevents our success; and if we fail 
for awhile, we are almost sure to succeed qt last. 

“In speaking of spending with conscientious 
economy, I do not wish to be understood as mean- 
ing spending money alone. Strength both of mind 
and body, eye-sight, and every power and means 
of effort and of use that we possess, we may squan- 
der uselessly, or in vain and impatient endeavors 
after too speedy a success. Health and strength of § 
body and of mind are the two choicest gifts we can { 
inherit, and if we waste them we are more foolish 
and more reprehensible than they who throw away 
external wealth ;~because that may be regained, 
while impaired faculties can never be restored to 
their original vigor. Moreover, the waste of any 


power or means, even though it be recovered, in- 
volves a waste of time that can never be recovered. } 
Time lost is lost forever, and the greatness of the 


loss is something we cannot measure.~ The gifts of 
God are many and various, and happy are we if 
we use them, whatever they may be, remembering 
that they are His gifts; and that whether we have 
on> talent or ten intrusted .to our keeping, we are 
alike responsible to Him, each in our proportion, 
for the manner in which we employ them.” 


CLOSING WORDS. 

We complete our editorial labors for 1860 with ‘ 
this number, and now turning from the past and 
finished work, our thought is away into the coming 
year, busy with plans for increasing the interest 
and usefulness of our Magazine. Its defects none 
know so well as we—perhaps its short-comings are 
more distinctly seen by us than its excellencies. 
Our ideal of what a Home Magazine should be has 
never yet been reached; but by steady annual im- 
provements we trust to make, with each yearly 
duplication of volumes, steady advances toward ‘ 
what we aim to achieve. Warm, earnest words of ? 
congratulation and encouragement have come to us ; 
from hundreds of outspeaking friends—friends in 
heart, though in person strangers—during the past ; 
year, and we have testimony from all sides that $ 
our Magazine is doing the work for which it is de- $ 
signed. Thus encouraged, we shall enter upon the § 
coming year with a new vigor, and give to our 
work, we trust, a degree of excellence beyond any- 
thing yet attained. As a reading magazine, we 
shall make it among the first of its class. 
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“THE PERILS OF OUR FOREFATHERS.” 

We have received from the publisher, Mr. Jno. 0, 
McRae, of New York, a handsome engraving with 
this title, from a painting by F. A. Chapman. It 
illustrates a thrilling scene in the early history of 
our country. In the year 1675, while the people of 
Hadley were engaged in worship, Indians burst in 
upon the village. ‘“ Panic and confusion were at 
their height, when, suddenly, there appeared a man 
of very venerable aspect, who rallied the terrified 
inhabitants, formed them into military order, led 
the attack, routed the Indians, saved the village, 
and _ then disappeared as marvelously as he had 
come upon the scene.” This was Goffe, the regi- 
cide, who, after the Restoration, was concealed for 
many years in the New England colonies.” 

The engraving is executed in a finished style, 
The composition is highly spirited. 


THE WAR OF THE DICTIONARIES. 

This war has assumed a new aspect. In view of 
the criticisms to the disparagement of Webster, the 
publishers of that work have instituted a compari- 
son, by actual count, between the number of words 
in Worcester and Webster, respectively. According 
to their showing, there are 140,056 words in Webster, 
and 132,406 in Worcester, being a difference of 
7,650 in favor of the former. Not content with 
this, the number of ems of printed matter in both 
works have been measured with the following result: 
Webster, 14,747,352; Worcester, 13,273,532. Those 
who are partial to statistics will be edified by this 
information, the publication of which does not, as 
has been justly remarked, in the least affect the 
question of the comparative value of the two 
dictionaries, 


FALSTAFF MUSTERING HIS RECRUITS. 

The engraving of the “ Cosmopolitan Art Asso- 
ciation,” for this year, is a splendid picture. We - 
give the title above. Its subject is. from the cele. 
brated painting by Schrodter, the great Dusseldorf 
painter, and is pronounced one of the best Falstaff 
delineations ever put upon canvas. This work has 
been beautifully reproduced by the well-known 
engraver, John Rogers, after nearly three years of 
labor. It is done in pure line—the faces being in 
stipple—upon a plate 25 by 30 inches in size. It is 
printed upon heavy plate paper, 30 by 37 inches, 
making it a companion piece to “Shakspeare and 
his Friends.” 


“NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 
This is the title of a new serial by T. S. Arthur, 
which will be commenced in the January number 
of the Home Magazine. 


Miss Brewster, the author of that highly ar- 
tistic story, “ Compensation,” is, we learn, engaged 
on @ new volume. 
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Notices of 


the Press. 





Arthur’s Magazine is still the rage among those § 


who love choice family reading. It is valuabie and 
cheap, and edited by the most able and gifted ‘lite- 
rary Writers of the age —Standard, DeWitt, Iowa. 


In the home circle few, if a. tiodicals are 
more cordially welcomed. The Siistenny although 
forming one of the features, is not the leading cha- 
racteristic of the work. Its chief attraction is its 
choice literature and its high moral tone.—/reman, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


It has a moral tone that is not approached by the 


or magazines of the day.—Sentinel, Palmyra, 


As we have heretofore observed, the Home Mag- 
azine is the best two dollar monthly in all Christen- 
dom.—Southern Era, Opelika, Ala. 


We can say of Arthur what we cannot of many 
other magazines; it should be found in every fam- 
ily. —Journal, Nyack, N. Y. 


No magazine presents higher claims or is better 
adapted to family reading than this.—TZelegraph, 

ter, Mass. 

Its pages bear a high tone of morality, and are 
singularly interesting for their sweetness of style.— 
Register, Guttenburg, Iowa. 

No wonder that all ladies of taste and refinement 
are pleased with it. The press speaks unanimously 
in its praise.—Democrat, Winamac, Ind. 

One of the purest candidates for the home circle 
that is publis in this or any other country.— 
Je , Flushing, N.Y. 

This is the best two dollar magazine in the coun- 
try.—Journal, Wabashaw, Min. 

It is a perfect gem of beauty, and full of interest. 
—Nat. American, La Grange, Mo. 

We always look for Arthur’s Home Magazine as 
for an old friend.—Journal, Loutsiana, Mo. 

The reading in this magazine is of a high order.— 
Mirror, Springfield, Mo. 

There is no two dollar magazine that in any wa 
approaches this.— Democrat, Clinton, La. . 

Arthur’s is neat, tasty, high-toned, enchanting and 
cheap.— Republic, Valparaiso, Ind. 

We have no hesitation in saying that its high 
moral tone and superior literary worth entitle it to 
the first rank among the various periodicals of the 
day.—Democrat, Nicholasville, Ky. 


This is, without the shadow of a doubt, the best 
two dollar magazine now published.—Standard, 
Cassville, Geo. 

It is the ladies’ magazine, and every lady in the 
gg should subscribe to it. Ganette: Ander- 


. 


It is impossible to speak too highly of its merits. 
Plain Dealer, Font Madiee “tooo. 

Perhaps a deeper moral tone pervades this maga- 
tive than any other of the came clase that we re- 
tory 


teive.—Repost and Transerept, Chambers- 
lurg, Pa. 


_ The Home Magazine is the best two dollar monthly 
in all Christendom.—Southern Era, Opelika, Ala. 


It is the gem of Ladies’ Books.—Chroniele, In- 
gersoll, Canada. 


This is a work of rare merit.—Repub. Banner, 
Greencastle, Ind. 5 


We hold this to be the very best magazine pub- 
ls the United States.—Home Journal, Koko- 
mo, : 


For eng ae and —_— reading, commend 
us to the Home Magazine.—Free Democrat, St. ° 
Joseph, Mich. se 


It cannot be praised too highly for its high-toned, ” 
heart-touching truths.—Statesman, St. Peter; Min. 


More emphatically a Home Magazine than any. 
other.—New Era, Sauk Rapids, Min. 


This monthly is one of exceeding fine character. 
—Chronicle, Winchester, Ky. 


Every well-regulated family should have a c 
of Arthur’s Magazine. — Revie, lonmouth, m . 


If you have but one magazine in your house, by 
all means take Arthur’s. Its place cannot be sup- 
plied in-our opinion by any other magazine.—Tole- 
graph, Kenosha, Wis. 


Arthur’s Magazine is the best two dollar maga- 
zine we ever saw.—Flag, Darlington, S. C. 


Arthur’s is emphatically the magazine for the vir- 
tuous and pure-minded women of America.—Evn< * 
quirer, Belle Plain, Min. 


It needs only to be known to receive a welcome 
every where.—Telegraph, Gloucester, Mass. 


Arthur’s is the best two dollar magazine, and bet- 
ter than most of the three dollar magazines. Eyery- 
body should take it.—Journal, Cloverport, Ky. 


We have always had a strong liking for this mag- 
azine. It makes few pretensions, but it is very 
perfect in its way.—-Chronicle, Wi 3 Ohio. 


We thank the publishers for regularly sending us 
their model magazine. We have a decided prefer- 
ence for it; because, we are glad to say, we have 
always found its literature free from those blemishes 
which would cause usto hesitate before introducing 
it to our own family or to our friends.—Gazette, 
Thorold, Canada. 


The attempt to “ gild refined gold” would not 
more foolish than to reiterate our oft-ex 
opinions of the standard excellence of this truly 
“ Home Magazine.’’. No family, where there are 
sons and daughters, can afford to do without it. Its 
pure and gentle teachings, always on the side of 
virtue and religion, cannot fail to leave their heav- 
enly impress on each member of the home circle.— 
Rep. Koes ile, IN. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine is.the best two dollar 
magazine published.—ZJntelligencer, Wapello, Iowa. 


There is no magazine more welcome to our table 
than Arthur’s.— Review, Mon Mu. 
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GROVER & BAKER'S TESTIMONIALS, a 
S “ one of Grover & B ker’s Machines in my family fp 

CELEBRATED snail a Soran a half, I tuke pleasure in eopauending. inet fe bes 

way reidble for the purpo-e for which it is pes ge Pe ( 
—Mrs. Joshua Leavitt, wife of Rev. Dr. Leavitt, Editor of N. Y. Indes 
pendent : 


1 confess myself delighted with your Sewing Machine, which had 
been in’ my family for many ‘months. It has always been req 
duty, requiring nv adjustment, and is easily adapted to eve 
of family sewing by simply changing the spools of thread. 
Elizabeth Strick ’ wife of Rev. Dr. Strickland, Editor of N. 
Christian Auvocate. 

“ After trying several different good machines, I preferred r : 
account of te simplicity, and the perfect ease ‘with which his pe 
aged, as well as strength and durability of the seam. After ling 
experience, | feel competent to spexk in this manner, and to confie 
dently recommend st for.every variety of family sewing.”—Mrs, FE. By 
Spooner, wife of the Zditor of Brooklyn Star. e 

‘*T have used a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine for two years, 
; ond have found it adapted to all kinds of fumily sewing, from Cambeie 

be ; 10 Broadcloth. Garments have been worn out without the giving 
FPAMILY of a stitch. The Machine is easily kept in order, and ensily used 
Mrs. A. B. Whipple, wife of Rev. Geo. Whipple, New York, 
SEWING MACHINES); « For several months we have used pes do og 2 ~ ~~ 
chine, and have come to the conclusien that every lady who d 
THE BEST IN USE. her sewing beautifully and quickly done, would be most fortunate j 
495 Broadway, New York. possseniog one of these relfable and indefuti nbio ‘iron needle-won 
whose combined qualities of beauty, strengt simplicity, are tuvulie 
18 Summer Street, Boston | )\..%°_y. w. Morris, daughter of Gen. Geo. P. Morris, Editor of 
730 Chestnut St. Philada. | Home Journal. 1 
181 Baltimore St. Baltimore fos I ie pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker Sewing 
chines have more than sustained my expectation. er try T 
58 West Fourth St. Cincinnati returning others, I have three of them in operation in my differen 
Agencies in'all thé principal Cities and | places, and after-four yeare’ trial, have no fault to find.”—J. H. 
Towns inthe United Staees. mond. Senator of South Carolina. 
‘* My wife has had one of Grover & Baker’s Family Fate ir Ba C 

These Machines sew from two spools, for some time, and I am satisfied it is one of the best labor- 
as purchased from the store, requiring no machines that have been:invented. I take much pleasure in 
rewinding of thtead: they Hem, Fell, | ™ending it to the public.””—J. G. Harris, Governor of Tennessee, 
Gather and Stich in a superior style, | * T use my Machine upon — dress-making, and fine linen 








finishing each sem by their own opera- | ing, and the work is admirable—far better than the best hand-sew 
tion, without feconrse to the hand-| or any other Machine I have ever seen.””—Lucy B. Thompson, Naw 
needle, as is required by other Machines. | ville, Tenn. ' ¥ * : 
ork a 





One Thousand Agents Wanted. 





BUNYAN’S. COMPLETE WORKS 


PRICE ONLY $3.00! 
THE NOBLEST OF UNINSPIRED WRITINGS! 


“‘A WHOLE LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF ITSELF.” 
THE ONLY COMPLETE OCTAVO EDITION PUBLISHED. 


The complete works of that eminent servant of Christ, JOHN BUNYAN, Minister of the Gosp 
Containing nearly Eight Hundred pages, super royal, octavo, and illustrated with Steel Portrait. 
Thirty fine Engravings, and bound in a very strong and durable manner. It-also contains a Mi 
Simile of BUNYAN’S WILL, in his own handwriting. a 
This is the only complete and accurate octavo edition of the Works of The Prince of Allego 
Writers. No pains have been spared in the execution of the work in every department. Fine clearty 
and excellent printing on the‘best paper, have made it a yolume of great beauty, and far superior to’ 
most works now published. The publisher confidently asserts, that for the amount of reading m 
contained in the work, it is THE CHEAPEST BOOK PUBLISHED, and cannot fail to meet a Tes 
sale from all ‘lovers of substantial and sound reading, It is bound in the most beautiful style, 
beveled boards, finely illustrated, and altogether forming one of the most desirable books for Agents 
Canvassers ever published. Specimén copies sent by. mail, on receipt of the price, $3.00. We 
Agents in every wood the country for this Work, to whom the largest commission will be paid. 
For ‘ 


ars, address 
J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, P 





